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INTRODUCTION. 



This Primer and Beader is designed to serve as the sole 
text-book in reading required by apiipil. When he has mas- 
tered it he is ready to make the acquaintance of the world's 
literature in the English tongue. 

The methods which prevail in our primary schools for 
familiarizing beginners with their letters, with the forms of 
words and with the structure of sentences, suppose not books 
but the blackboard, the slate, pencil and paper. It is in the 
oral communication of teacher with pupil by these means 
that the first steps are taken, and while this process is go- 
ing on the book is in the hands of the teacher only and is 
used by her chiefly as a source of suggestion.^ When the 
child thus has become able to combine letters into words 
and words into simple sentences, to read at sight these 
words and sentences as written or printed for him, and to 
express his ideas in fit language, he may, alone or in a class, 
begin the pleasant task of reading a book, and this Primsr 
and Reader is planned so as to make the task a natural and 
progressive one. 

There are two principles which the compilers of this book 

^ There are several mannalB designed to aid the teacher in this pre- 
liminary instmction: The Riverside Manual for TeacherSj prepared 
by L Freeman Hall, who has inspired and informed much of this 
1>ook also, will be found especially serviceable by those who use this 
Primer and Reader, A farther aid is offered by The Riverside In^ 
struction Frames which is equipped with twenty large outline pictures, 
twenty-five pictures of objects, and between one hundred and two hun- 
dred words and sentences in script and in print. For fuller notice see 
advertising pages at the end of this book. 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

have kept steadily in mind while preparing it, and they hold 
them to be fundamental in any well-considered system of 
teaching children to read. The first relates to the process 
of the child's mind and may thus be formulated : — 

The chUd must think intelligently before he can read 
intelligibly. 

One of the most common difficulties to be overcome by 
the teacher is that which arises from a parrot-like repetition 
by the child of what it has been told, and by far the most 
important result to be attained is the habit of thinking ac- 
curately and clearly before answering a question or reading 
a sentence. This habit of thinking accurately and clearly 
is cultivated by the methods which now prevail in the pre- 
liminary work upon the blackboard and slate. It should 
continue to be cultivated when a book is placed in the hands 
of the child. 

The second lesson in this book illustrates one method by 
which the compilers have aimed to inculcate this habit, and 
the method employed is repeated with variations as long as 
it can well be pursued. The pupil is set at work reading 
to himself, a task which at once taxes his power of under- 
standing more than the mere pronunciation of the words 
aloud. He cannot go through the sentence mechanically 
and repeat it by rote, for he is obliged to translate the 
thought of the sentence into action. If he reads to himself, 
I go to the door^ the words cease to be a mere succession of 
sounds, for he suits the action to the word and shows that 
he reads both intelligently and attentively by going to the 
door. 

This exercise of Silent Beading is continued at intervals 
which grow somewhat less frequent as the exercise becomes 
familiar and loses some of its force, but the principle in- 
volved in it is applied by other means. Thus the old-fash- 
ioned rebus is used in Lesson 4 and elsewhere. A picture 
is intelligible to a child before a word is, and in writing 
out the word which stands for the picture he is following the 
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logical order of proceeding from the known to the less 
known. Again, in Lesson 58 the exercise calls for a trans- 
lation of the picture into a sentence, and here the child has 
to think, not only what the pictare says hut how he shall 
tell this story in his own language. The pictures ^ through- 
out the hook lend themselves to the same constant aim of 
teaching the child to think intelligently and then to express 
himself intelligibly. They are purposely made in outline 
to secure great simplicity and clearness, for they are de- 
signed to be direct aids in teaching and not decorations of 
the text. 

Suggestions for carrying this process of thinking still 
farther lie in many of the lessons, as, for example, those 
which require letters or words to be substituted for dashes. 
Now and then, also, the exercise becomes a cheerful game 
which may be shared by teacher and pupil, not as a mere 
recreation, but as a bright method of making progress in 
the art of thinking clearly and expressing accurately. Such 
are. Lesson 81, What is my Thought like ? Lesson 105, A 
Rhyming Game ; and Lesson 66, The Game of Making 
Words, which may be used to very great advantage through 
the entire course of a child's training in the use of words. 
Lessons 85 and 86, also, which give exercises in the study 
of color, and Lesson 122, The Clock Lesson, belong to this 
same order of exercises which vary the formal tasks by those 
which are more animated but no less directly serviceable. 

As the art of reading properly includes good enunciation 
and proper emphasis, so the same principle of previous 
thought on the part of the child should be applied on this 
side of its training. Lesson 35 illustrates the method by 
which the sounding of words may be made an exercise ii) 
rapid and exact thinking. Lessons 21, 57, and 59 show 

^ If the teacher is provided with The Riverside Instruction Frane, 
she will be able to show these pictures on a larger and clearer scale, 
for l^e illnstrations in the book are for the most part reduced copies 
of thoae lazger drawings. 
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how emphasis may be taught, not mechanically or by devices 
of accent, but by means of natural questions which tax the 
child's ingenuity in framing answers to illustrate the various 
points of emphasis. It may be added that the practice les- 
sons contained in the book are intended to be suggestive 
rather than exhaustive ; to serve as models to the teacher, 
who will use her judgment in lingering over the successive 
steps. 

It will be observed that in a large number of these exer- 
cises a deliberate use has been made of devices to interest 
the child, and a constant appeal is made to his natural curi- 
osity. The truth is, more than half the battle is won when 
the child's interest is aroused, and formal difficulties disap- 
pear almost marvelously before the quick movement of the 
mind when its attention is concentrated by curiosity and a 
lively hunt for the end in view. The pupil, keenly alive to 
the matter in a story, his whole heart enlisted in it, will not 
need much formal instruction iu emphasis, and words which 
by themselves might be stumbled over will often be taken 
easily when they lie in the direct course of an attractive 
narrative. And this leads to the second principle which the 
compilers of this book have kept in mind while preparing 
it, namely : — 

The end of learning to read is to read grea;t hooks. 

The first steps taken by the child in the use of language 
are through colloquial forms. He learns to talk before he 
learns to read, aud the work done bv the teacher, before she 
places a book in his hands, is to accustom him to identify 
the words he knows how to use with the symbols of those 
words on the blackboard and the slate. She seeks for fami- 
liar objects and expressions and tries thus to vary and en- 
large his working vocabulary. When the printed page is 
placed before him this same process is continued for a brief 
space until the child has been accustomed to the new me- 
dium. The transition from blackboard to book should be 
so easy that the child is not made aware of any notable 
change. 
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The Yocabalaiy of a child as drawn from common ver- 
nacalar use is very limited, though its extent is, of course, 
largely affected by the speech which he is wont to hear at 
home. Tet even under the most favoring conditions the 
form of language to which the child is accustomed is collo- 
quial, not literary. It is true he may have had books read 
to him, and this is a very important part of a child's educa- 
tion ; but for the most part until he goes to school these 
books are purposely couched in almost colloquial terms. 

Now if the child is really to be educated, he is to pass 
over in his reading from a colloquial to a sustained literary 
form. Words and sentences which would not occur in the 
commonest speech will present themselves to his mind, and 
he will be called upon to use all his powers of reasoning 
and imagination. These powers in their simple normal ac- 
tivity the compilers of this book have sought to stimulate in 
the manner already pointed out, but they have been led to 
ask themselves the question : How early may the young 
reader be set upon the acquaintance with forms of speech 
which are not colloquial but literary, and how may the pas- 
sage from one to the other be most readily and naturally 
effected ? 

The answer to the former half of this question they con- 
ceive to be : Just as early as the literary form by its simpli- 
city and intelligibility can appeal to the mind and awaken an 
interest ; to the latter half Uie answer may be found in the 
practical scheme of this book. 

The attempt has been made in this Primer and Reader 
to select from existing literature of the classic order such 
examples as come within the range of the mind at the age 
when the book would naturally be used. The very earliest 
are taken, in verse from that storehouse. Mother Goose's 
Melodies, in prose from the uncounted collection of popular 
sayings and proverbs. Later, recourse has been had to Ten- 
nyson, Blake, Wordsworth, Stevenson, and others in verse, 
to versions of fables and world-renowned stories in prose. 
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Now and then the core of some great story of classic origm 
has been given in a simpler form, because the thought of the 
story was simple though the original form was beyond the 
comprehension of the child. 

The design of the book is to give these examples of classic 
art as frequently as possible, but to lead up to each by ex- 
ercises which familiarize the child with the words and even 
the sentence forms to be used, so that when he reaches the 
bit of literature it will offer no special difficulties to him. 
Thus it is not until Lesson 41 is reached that a familiar 
rhyme is given, though commonplace rhyme has been al- 
ready set before him. The next piece of literature is at 
Lesson 56, and the third at Lesson 65. After that, litera- 
ture occurs more frequently until, in the last third of the 
book, it becomes the rule and exercises are the exception. 
These exercises, to be sure, sometimes take the form of little 
stories and rhymes, but the child is not likely to mistake 
these for literature. 

In agreement with the purpose of this book, the name 
Lesson disappears when the pupil at last reaches a group of 
pieces in verse and prose unattended by any drill exercises. 
The score of pages thus set before him represents the goal 
toward which he is moving in all his study of reading. 

From this it will be seen that the compilers aim to make 
the reading of real literature as nearly as possible synchro- 
nous with the child's power to read at all. They believe that 
there need be no break in the continuity of such reading ; 
that though at the outset drill is required in the elements of 
reading, this is introductory to more elaborate forms of the 
same kind of drill which must be continued throughout a 
student's course. When he is reading Chaucer, he is study- 
ing forms of early English ; when he is reading Mother 
Goose, he should also be studying forms of another kind of 
early English ; but from Mother Goose to Chaucer he should 
know no interruption, so far as school work goes, in the 
reading of great literature. There is no point along the line 
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where some one of the world's great authors may not step 
in with a contrihution. 

It is true that the volume of such classic literature broad- 
ens and deepens very perceptibly after what is known in 
school-book parlance as the period of the fourth reader. 
But it should be remembered that the amount of literature 
required before the pupil reaches that period is relatively 
very small. While he is slowly acquiring command of the 
art of reading he will not need much literature. It is 
just as well that these simple productions should be read 
over and over again by him. They furnish his mind and 
do not wear out with use. Narrow, too, as the stream of 
literature is in its springs for the child, and narrow as it re- 
mains for two or three years, it does not lose in fullness and 
sufficiency. Never is it necessary to have recourse to the 
literature which is forgotten when it has been read, and that 
is the fate of all thin literature. 

The compilers of this Primer and Header trust that its 
use will demonstrate the claim made for it that it will serve 
as the sole text-book in reading required by a pupil. After 
it has been mastered, literature, a knowledge of which is the 
highest end of acquiring the art of reading, lies before him. 
This literature will be selected for him by his teacher and 
by those who know where it is to be found. It is in aid of 
such further reading that the publishers of this book offer, 
for the use of schools, books drawn from great literature, 
which are designated, for convenience of teachers, by the 
numbers already familiar in school use. Thus this book 
which would ordinarily be called a Primer and First Header 
is followed by Fables and Folk Stories which corresponds to 
the grade of second and third readers ; and for the further 
aid of pupils a large number of the words to be found in 
FaJ>les and Folk Stories have already been made familiar 
in this present book. H. E. S. 

Boston, January 6, 1893. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

Thb new words in the opening lessons are introduced either hy 
script forms or by pictures. Even after the use of script in the book 
is discontiuaed, it will be well to put new words in writing on the 
blackboard. 

The Silent Reading exercises are so useful a feature that the sen- 
tences given in the different lessons may wisely be varied by others 
of a similar nature, written by the teacher on the board. They also 
offer ezceUent opportunities for the pupil to practice writing as weU 
as reading, as the sentences are simple and for the most part short. 

Several of the lessons, like Lesson 21, as well as Lesson 64, may be 
used with g^od effect by allowing one of the older pupils to play the 
part of teacher, thus giying confidence to the pnpU and traning him 
in self-possession. 

A careful system of reviews is contained in the book, although it is 
not made so apparent as to attract the attention of the pupils. Thus 
all the new words introduced in a series of lessons are used in some 
form or other in a single review lesson, and these will afford good op- 
portunities for testing the memory and quickness of the pupils. Just 
where these reviews occur will readily be perceived by a reference to 
the vocabulary at the end of the book. 

It is strongly reconmiended that teachers read aloud to their pupils, 
from time to time, some good piece of literature. Some are suggested 
in connection with lessons in this book. A practice of this sort 
strengthens the power of attention in the listeners, and familiarizes 
them also with the literary form as distinguished from the colloquial. 

As explained in the Introduction, the bits of literature contained in 
this Primer and Reader serve as landing-places in the child's progress. 
Each is introduced by a series of exercises which contain all the words 
to be used, so that when the piece of literature is reached, the pupil 
ought to be able to read it at sight. These pieces should as far as 
possible be read for enjoyment, and not be made drill exercises in 
reading. 

A full vocabulary for the convenience of the teacher will be found 
at the end of the book. 
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LESSON 1. 



Ou^Vm^ 



01 AIM O, 

I see the flag, 



LESSON 2. 




I see a flag and a hat. 

I have a flag. 

I have a hat and a flag. 

See the flag on the hat ! 
I see the hat and the flag. 
I see the flag on the hat. 



SILENT READING. 

(To the Teacher : Firsts let the pupil read a sentence 
to himself ; Second, let him either act out the sentence or 
do what it requires ; Third, let him read the sentence 
aloud. That the pupil may act out a sentence, there should 
be at hand either the object referred to or its picture.) 

I have a hat. 

I have the flag. 

I have the hat and the flag. 

12 



LESSON 3. 

(To the Teacher : Let the pupils copy these sentenees 
on slates or on paper.) 

Oi YLOAhV Gu lM>J^^ 



13 
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LESSON 4. 



oJuA-i 



<j> a> 



This is a f( 





cS 



AUy Oj 



hxxt. 



I have a bat. 

I see the ball. 

I see the bat and the ball. 

I have the bat and the ball. 

I have the ball and the hat. 

I see the flag and the bat. 

This is a ball. 

This is a bat. 



SILENT READING. 

(See Lesson 2 for directions.) 

I have a ball. 

I have a bat. 

I have a bat and a hat. 

I have a ball and a flag. 

I have a bat and a ball. 

I have a flag and a hat. 

14 



LESSON 5. 



See this boy ! 
See the bat ! 
See the ball ! 
I see a boy, a bat, and a ball. 

dJuy wrxj- ^ruxb hXd KaX oyh. 

The boy has a flag on his hat. 

The boy has a ball in his hand. 
His hand is on the bat. 

(To the Teacher .- Let ihe pupils write " I see," with 
the irorda ; a fla^, a hat, a hat, a baji, a hoy, a haod-) 
15 



LESSON 6. 

(To the Teacher: Let the pupils copy these sentences 
on slates or on paper.) 

dfvb wrw -fboA Oj -'YbaZ, 

dlvb vxnp rULb o/VvJuL. 

uub tXvo hxxXj a/ruL tjW vxJJL ! 

dyiib ib Oj yu^Z. 

c>4Jb tXvL/ vxnj^ o/rtoL yiid iXouOjr 1 



16 



LESSON 7. 

I see the bat. 
This is a hat. 
I have the flag. 

This is a flag in my hand. 
I haye a ball and a bat. 

O/ cxxnrb MJb Oj ^jli/vi>, 

The pin is on the hat. 
I can have the pin. 

d/ JLut Xk\ju Y^ojo/ 0Tb tjnjb ^kxxZ, 

I put my hand on my bat. 

The boy has the ball in his hand. 



SILENT READING. 

I have a pin in my hand. 
I put a pin on the flag. 
This is my hat. 
I put my hand on the hat. 
I put the flag on the hat. 
I have a bat in my hand. 

17 



LESSON 8. 



Shj>< 




AJb Oj 



I can have the doll. 



SlJLb\ 



Ajb Oj 



I see a mat. 




s 



•-O/ 




This is my cat. 



s^ 



JbJUU G^ 




I have a box, 

I see a mat and a box. 

I have a doll in my hand. 

The cat can see the box. 

I have the flag on the hat. 

Put the doll on the box. 

Put the ball and the pin in my hat. 

I have a bat and a ball. 

I have a hat and a flag. 

I put the bat and the ball on the hat. 

A boy has his bat and his flag. 

{To the Teacher: Let the pupils write "this is," with 
the words : a doll, my mat, the cat, his hox, a pin.) 

18 



LESSON 9. 



Can you see a doll and a girl ? 
The eat is in the box. 
This box is on the mat. 

O-nZ' oAaL -had cu d/rUL -UYh ^njOh ^n/xfYxA/-. 
LxMYh Muu \l^Xt ■YUK' djAL-A/nXcy tJnjj 

Can she put her ball into the box ? 
The boy has a ball and a bat. 
The girl has a doll and a cat. 
The cat can see the doll. 
The girl can see the box. 



LESSON 10. 

d^ Ujaxu^ aJvu cm/ tlu/ vxrv. 

This flag is on the box. 
The boy sees the girl. 
The boys see the girls. 
This ball is in my hand. 
The balls are in my hands. 
Can you see the cat ? 

The cat sees the doll. 
Can the doll see the cat ? 
Can the girl put her doll into the box ? 
Oh, yes ; she can put the cat on the 
mat and her doll into the box. 

SILENT READING. 

I have a flag on my hat. 
I put a pin into the box. 
• The bat is in my hand. 
I put my hand on the box. 
The balls are in my hands. 
I put a ball into a box. 

{To the Teacher: Let the pupils write the first four 
<;entence8 in this lesson.) 

20 



LESSON 11. 



I bring you a O 

L^O/KU ^WQSVu jJpMYb Vnjb txyjfh 

Yes, I can spin the top. 

d/ oamS oKirhrtJnju 




I can open my 

Can you open the door ? 

drvb tohj hjQub Tucr J^XhlfYUjr , 

The string is in the box. 

The boy can spin his top on the box. 

1 bring you this top. 

SILENT READING. 

I bring you the box. 

I open my hand. 

I open the door. 

I put a string into the box. 

The box is in my hand. 

I put my hand on the door. 

21 



LESSON 12 




See the cat on the chair ! She sees a 

boy spin his top. 

This boy has no hat on. Open the 

door and you can see his hat. He has a 
flag on it. 

Can you see the string in his hands ? 
The boy spins his top with the string. 

Have you a string and a top ? Can 
you spin your top with a string ? Can 
a girl spin a top ? 

The boy spins his top on the mat, and 
the cat sees him. 
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LESSON 13. 

O-YVb oat -id (TYv tXxo cJlvoibv. 

\J^\u/Yb tJnjb djcrtyL aaAXJIv a>Kru/b rbO/YuL. 

The hat is in her hand. 

I put the doll on the mat. 

The balls are in the box. 

I put a string on the chair. 

See the boy with his top ! 

I put this pin with the top and the box. 

I open the box with my hand. 

The door, you see, is open. 



SILENT READING. 
(See Lesson 2 for directions.) 

I have a doll in my hand. 
I put a ball into the box. 
The bat is on the mat. 
I bring you the bat. 
The ball is in my hand. 
I put the ball with the bat, 
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LESSON 14. 



This is my hen. 



I open the door and put her on the 
mat. 

The cat is on the chair and sees the hen. 

The boy has a black hen and the girl 
has a white cat. 

The girl puts her cat into a box and 
the boy puts his hen on the chair. 

^MXAhV ^WOXh MMYXj Oj duui/ihl 

This is a duck, a white duck. 

The hen is black. 

The cat and the hen see the duck. 

The cat and the duck are white, and 
the boy has a white hat. 

The hen is black, and the girl puts her 
into a black box. 
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LESSON 16. 




You can see the tree. 




On the tree is a 

Can you, too, see a leaf? 

Yes, I see leaves in the top of the tree. 

Can you put a flag on the tree ? 

I can put a little flag in the tree. 

The boy with a flag on his hat sees the 
flag in the tree. 

The girl leaves her cat in the box, and 
the boy leaves his hen on the chair. 

SILENT READING. 

I have a leaf in my hand. 
I bring a box and put it on the chair. 
I go to the door, open it, and bring in 
leaves. 

I pin a leaf to the ball. 

I put the string on the top. 

I put a string into the box. 

I bring the little box with a flag on it. 
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LESSON 16. 



This girl you see with a cat and a doll 
is Anna. 

The hen and the duck are her hen and 
duck. 

d^ Ywnj ^kaJ> cJkUJki/Yid , too-. 

iA/runoj -fmA LuL vIim cLu/cJ?.. 

Yes, she has fed the duck and the hen, 
and she has fed the chickens with grain. 



LESSON 17. 

\Xramxxj ^joJb m/b cot \jyh \uhj ZaJjfh. 

She has her doll with her, too. 
The doll has seen the cat in her 1^. 

The cat likes to have the doll sit on 
the mat. 

Anna can spin her top. 

It is a good little top. It spins and 
spins and spins. 

c)hjb AAnJui ^FujYhO' raJXy v-onb o/yuL ^uaZ 

The door is open, and the hen, the 
chickens, the duck, and the cat will go in. 

lii-iiX a>Krt>o ^u-^AmjQr mvu tUvo djovi , 
You have seen me with the doll. 
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SILENT READING. 

I put a leaf into the little box. 
The doll sits in my lap. 
I have a hat in my lap. 
I bring you a leaf. 
I put a leaf on the chair. 
I bring you my hat ; I sit on a chair 
and I put the hat in my lap. 
The doll sits on the mat. 




LESSON 18. 

This is an apple. 

It is my apple. 
An apple is a little like a top. 
I can spin it like a top. 

May I put the apple into my box ? 
Yes, you may. 



\a. 



Oh, apples are good ! 

The tree has apples and it has leayes. 
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Apples are good to eat ; leaTes are not. 
That is, boys do not eat leaves. 



This little boy likes to eat apples. 
He sees the apples on the tree. 



(To tho Teacher 1 In the following exercise a dttah is 
used to represent each letter in the word omitted. Fnpils 
Are to pat the correct letter in place of each dash.) 

The apple — in his hand. 
An apple — good to eat. 

Apples in the tree top. 

The tree has apples leares. 

An apple — like a top. 

The has apples. 

The apple tree leaves. 

Boys apples. 



LESSON 19. 



SILENT READING. 



I put a pin into a box and put the 
box into your hand. 

In my hands I have a doll, a flag, and 
a bat. 

My hand is on the box ; my hand is in 
the box. 

I have a string in my hand ; it is on 
the chair, too. 

I have a hat ; I put it on a chair ; I 
bring the hat to you. 

I bring you a flag and leave it in your 
lap. 

I open the door and bring in my hat. 

I go to the door and open it. 

I bring a leaf and hand it to you. 



(See directions for this exercise, Lesson 18.) 

I have a string in my hand. 

The boy a string in hand. 

The boy spins his top. 

The boy will his top. 

The hen likes to eat. 

The chickens to eat. 
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LESSON 20. 

I have a cat, she is a black cat, too, 
And likes to sit on a little white mat ; 
My doll may sit on the chair with you, 
And I will bring her my good black cat. 

The doll and the cat sit with me on the 
chair, and Anna, the little girl, goes with 
grain in her hand and opens the door. 

She leaves me here, and I sit on this 
chair with the doll and the cat in my lap. 

Oh, Anna has fed her duck, her hen, 
and her chickens. Anna, have you seen 
a boy with a flag in his hat, and a bat 
and a ball in his hands ? 

Yes, I put the flag into his hat, and I 
will pin a leaf on yours. See, it is like a 
flag. Will you have an apple ? 

Here is the boy with a top and a string 
to spin it with ; the bat and the ball are 
in his box. Put the doll on the mat, 
Anna. 

The doll sits on the little white mat ; 
She sees the boy, and Anna, and me ; 
She sees the duck, the hen, and the cat, 
The chickens and the apple tree. 
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LESSON 21. 

AN EXERCISE IX EMPHASIS. 

Has Anna a black hen ? 
No, she has a white hen. 

Is this your top ? 
Yes, it is my top. 

Can you spin a top ? 
No, I have no string. 

Can you open the door ? 
Yes, and I will open it. 

Will you have an apple ? 
Yes, and I will eat it. 

Is the pin on the chair ? 
No, it is in the box. 

Is the ball in your hand ? 
No, it is in my hat. 

Is your hand open ? 
It is not open. 

Will you sit on the box ? 
No, I will sit on the chair. 

Can you put the ball into the box ? 
No, the box is not open. 
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LESSON 22. 

(X ^ujYh <j<rJL oaxrt |u>tt -ruA/ ciW>fLem^ 

di^ruJb \Jb cxj 

CL wot ^ vtie.e/ Oy (iwch]AX^ cM>td crw 

CC <nru- com/ .A/tt vioy a^ ^rujr hxyxxL, 
amxL ^rub \aauJ> tcr dxr act. 

ui jb<JL{Ar Oj djcnJL d/r thid. 

iXm/yvOj ^^wd ^nMh \mX/r tJnjb </xyxxt. 



I saw a on the water. 

Flags are put on . 

Anna has a and a . 

The eat saw the boy a - 

The had an apple — his 
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LESSON 23. 



This is the boy Anna saw with a flag 
in Ms hat, and a bat and a ball in his 
hands. 

He i^ Harry, and he has a boat. Anna 
has a doll in her hand, and sees Harry 
with his boat and his string. 

Anna, O-hj, \ianAmr, -It -li '\j^ovl>, id 

-a? 

Harry. Yes, see my boat ! and see 
how it goes ! 



Anna. U-rb, dxr ^(pumx^ \Z tcr Vkv 

Harry. And have your doll sit in it ? 
Anna. fi>o; tkv dboll zairo mXj otu 

Harry. Yes, yes ; put the doll in. You 
can pin her in. Put a little sand in, too. 

Harry's boat is at the shore, 
. The doll is in my hand. 
I will put her in the boat. 
With Kttle grains of sand. 

I saw Anna put her doll into a little 
boat and leave her. 

Do you like to sit in a boat, little doll ? 
Do you, black cat .? 

Oh, Anna, good Anna, may I put on my 

hat.? 
And sit in the boat with the big black 

cat? 
No, no, my doll, you cannot go. 
The boat is too little. No, no ; no, no. 
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LESSON 24. 



SILENT READING. 



ulrur hxxmAjb oJvu oVu/yij^, 

I have a leaf in my hand. 

I see leaves in the box. 

I bring the string to you. 

The leaves are in my lap. 

I go to the door. 

I sit on the chair. 

The leaves are on the chair. 

There are the leaves. 

I hand you a white string. 

I bring the box to the chair, 
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I put my hand into the box. 
I put my hat on the table and sit on 
the chair. 

I have some sand in my hand. 
I put sand on the table. 
I put the flag on the table. 
I bring a box to you. 

LESSON 25. 

This is a little like a l^^ 
You see stars like this on a flag. 

You have seen stars in the sky ; have 
you seen stars in the water ? 

t)lvb jJraj^^. 

LxrumZ ojyxAj Mju. 

I cannot. There are too many to 
count. 

How many grains of sand are there on 
the shore ? 

How many leaves can you see on the 

tree ? 
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Leaves on the tree, 
How many do you see ? 
Stars in the sky, 
Grains of white sand, 
Go on and count. 
Count on your hand. 

How many stars are there on our flag ? 

SILENT READING. 

I count all the chairs I see. 
I look up to the sky. 
I open the door and put a chair on the 
mat. 

I count the boys I can see. 

I put my hand on a star on the flag. 

My open hands are on the table. 

I leave the chair I was on. 

I hand a girl a chair. 

I have my hat in my hand. 

My hand is on a box. 

I bring you a chair. 

I put a flag on a box. 

I sit in the chair I bring to you. 

{To the Teacher: It may interest the pupUs to read 
aloud to them Dickens's " A Child's Dream of a Star.") 
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LESSON 26. 



You saw Harry with his boat. 

The doll Anna put into the boat waa 
a play girl. 

fWiv ^wovu Mm cu vujr -wyxXt. 
Boys and girls are in it here and there. 

dluAjj- iaAv -i/KV tJnjy <Myat amA> tn^ 

There is a boat, too, with a flag. 
It leaves the big boat and goes to the 
shore. 



I will go to sea in the big boat, not in 
Harry's little boat. 
The doll may go in it, not I. 
Will you go with me, Anna ? 

Yes, I will go to sea with you, 

Go to sea, go to sea. 
Harry will go and the little doll, too, 

With you and me, you and me. 

LESSON 27. 
Yes, my wish is to ride in a boat. 

a/U2A/Yb. 

Oh, you are a chicken. 
And you are Harry. 
Anna, will you wish ? 

Go to a star ! how many stars will you 
go to ? 
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Harry has a wish, and Anna has a wish, 
and the chicken has a wish. 

WilL ^uoxh "unjJv AAnUrif VnMYru ? 
Yes, I have a Kttle wish. 

I see, you are the cat. 

And may not a cat have a wish ? 

To eat good grain in a little pan, 

To ride in a boat, to go to a star ; 
To play with some balls, for cats can 

play, 
How many, many wishes there are ! 

{To the Teacher: There is a lively, imaginative little 
poem, My Bed is a Boat, in a delightful book, A Child's 
Garden of Verses, by Robert Louis Stevenson, publbhed 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York ; and in the same 
book the poems A Good Flay and Where go the Boats 
will have an interest for the children who have studied 
the last two lessons. For children who live near water, a 
good exercise in conversation may be made from an inquiry 
into the different kinds of boats, and the different parts of a 
boat. For children away from water, it is not difficult to 
excite an interest through pictures.) 
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LESSON 28. 




Sh ! here is a rat ! 

He sits on a pan. The pan is on a 
box, and the box is on a mat. You can 
see a hat, too, and a can. 

How can he ? 

Oh, the box hias a door, and the door is 
open. 
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He will eat what is in the box. 
Rats like cheese. 

This rat will go into the box, for the 
door is open. 

There he will see the bread and cheese. 
' He will eat, eat, eat. 

Can the rat see in the night ? 
Yes, and the cat can, too. 

olt tlhb cat Mzd tAvb ^vaZ JAAdZ I 

Yes, yes, if! 

What will the rat do ? 

(See directions for this exercise, Lesson 18.) 

The cat can a . 

The box is — the . 

This rat eats • 

The have some apples. 

Some bread — in the . 
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The rat likes - . 

Rats bread and cheese. 

Harry will — to the . 

There are on the flag. 

Boats are ducks. 

They on water. 



LESSON 29. 

I ^xmA- 'u^ru^ ^AMAjb -wxunj iMkhhrujr amxL 

\XfY\jy\XXj OJYxAj hOMT ArnXXxL XifUAJ^ jbOiW, 

W-rboZ rbOAHy ^XMnh Mxtyxj ? 

1. I have seen chickens eating grain. 

2. I have seen a black hen and a 
white duck. 

And you ? What have you seen ? 

3. I saw a cat sitting on a chair. A 
boy was spinning a top. He had a 
string in his hand. 

4. It was the boy with a flag in his 
hat, and a bat and a ball in his hand. 

5. I saw a tree with leaves and apples 
on it. 

Were there many apples on it ? 
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6. There were a good many. I 
counted some of them. 

7. Harry and Anna were playing on 
the seashore. 

8. They saw boats, a big boat and a 
boat with a flag. 

9. Yes, and they played with a little 
boat. 

10. And I saw a rat on a box. It was 
eating bread and cheese. 

Oh, you saw it ? Were Harry and 
Anna with the rat ? 

11. Oh no; I play I was not with 
them. It was in the night. 

(To the Teacher: Let the papils write ou their slates the 
following words.) 



some 


boy 


grain 


they 


big 


chair 


hand 


rat 


apple 


boat 


was 


white 


good 


his 


black 


duck 


cat 


bread 


them 


pan 


shore 


tree 


said 


Harry 


play 


and 


there 


flag 


box 
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LESSON 30. 



lid -(Km- id lOoAV; 
O-tv -nxA MaXv-i/rv -nJU) i'LajruL. 
VajYu oarru uAaXv ctw ni&MjaXv. 

Jilatt'. 

kJcr OKrtu AAFuXv oktuA- -uMo-viA <m» 

liotu 'vnoajj- -umti/ tlu/ -uAAt -tWu/ at- 



LESSON 31. 

I have a black slate. 
I will write my lesson on it in white. 
I will write the words in it. 
What is the first line of the slate lesson ? 
The first line is " This boy is Dan.'' 
How many words are there in the first 
line ? Count them. 

dmjt/ub afijb ZovJl -wxyxAb inrv tKo 

Write the words : one, two, three, 
four. 

Count the words in the first line of 
this lesson. 

There are five words in the first line 
of this lesson. 

diriH/ -id ^nxxuy 'rruojYuw^^YYio\i0 tJlvamj 
Five is one more than four. 
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LESSON 32. 

I will write a wish on my slate. 

(jIaaAjJv iAMy 'UMAJi/ aJUL tjcr a^ ajyv cu 

If you go, how will you see ? 

Oh, there will be stars in the sky. 

We can see the stars at night. 

There are more stars in the sky than 
there are on the flag. 

You can count the stars on a flag, but 
can you count all there are in the sky ? 

No ; there are so many no one has seen 
them all. 

There are so many grains of sand in 
one pan we cannot count all there are in 
the pan. 



I wish ; he wishes. 

You ride ; she rides. 

We go ; Mary goes. 

You and I count ; the boy counts. 

The hen is black, but the duck is 
white. 

I can count the words in the top line, 
but there is one more word in this line. 
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LESSON 33. 



SILENT READING. 



have a slate. 

bring you a slate. 

write " four '' on my slate. 

put the flag on the chair. 

count the stars on the flag. 

write " stars '' on my slate. 

bring you flve leaves. 

put some sand into the water. 

write the first line of this lesson. 

write what the rat likes to eat. 

count the words in the first line of 
this lesson. 

There are two words on my slate. 
There is one word more on my slate 
than there are in the first line of this 
lesson. 

The word " black '* is on my slate. 

I hand you the ink. 

I write " drops of water." 
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LESSON 34. 

His name was Dan. It was on the slate. 

di hjOAMy Ou y^yuj Mj^ ajJrju ^kid. 

So I write on it, first of all, my name. 
There ! you can see what a fine name 
that is. 

What was the name of the boy with a 
boat ? 

It was Harry. 

I should like to play with him. 

By the seashore ? 



fLcT; v^ OU jvmxL . 



What is a pond ? 

A pond is like a little sea. It has a 
shore, and some ponds have sand on the 
shore. 
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A duck pond is a good pond to have. 
-Yes, a duck pond is a fine thing for 
ducks. 

And for boys with little boats. 



LESSON 35. 

PHONIC EXERCISE. 

(To the Teacher: Let the papils pronoance distinctly 
bat rapidly each column of words, using the word at the 
top of each series to discover the sound which is to follow 
the initial letter or letters, as — at, bat, cat) 



at 


in 


an 


and 


b-- 


P 


p — 


h 


c — 


sp 


c 


s 


h-- 




D-- 


1 


III — 


all 


thr- 


b 


r — 


b — 


ill — 


St 


{To the Teacher : In the 


following 


exercise the pupil 


should first read the sentence aloud and then do as directed 


l^erein.) 










Write the word for f^^ three times. 
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Write the word for 



and change it so that it will be the word 

for tj^;;^ 



Write the word for 



Write what the 




four times. 



saw the boy 



do. 

Write what Anna saw with the hen 
and the duck. 

{To the Teachsr: The following words are those which 
have been used in recent lessons. By writing them on their 
slates the papils will become still more familiar with them. 
A good variation of the exercise is to call upon papils to 
write them in bold letters on the blackboard.) 



slate 


wish 


bring 


lesson 


to-night 


ink 


line 


stars 


drops 


count 


sky 


name 


words 


ride 


fine 


five 


Mary 


seashore 


many 


cannot 


little 


more 


grains 


change 


four 


sand 


times 


write 


seen 


water 


Anna 


Harry 


pond 
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LESSON 36. 

We will have a little counting time. 

First, how many boys have we had in 
the lessons ? 

Two boys. 

What ! no more than two boys ? was 
there not a boy with a top and string ? 
and a boy with a bat and ball ? and three 
more boys, one with a boat, one at an 
apple tree, and one writing on his slate ? 

Yes, but they were all two boys. 

What were the names of the boys ? 
One was Harry and one was Dan. 

Oh, Harry is the boy for me, 
With his ball and his bat, 
And the flag in his hat. 
His boat that played on the pond for 
the sea. 

What can you write on the slate in 
your hand ? 

" Little drops of water. 
Little grains of sand." 

There ^re two more lines. 
Can you say them to me ? 
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Write in one line all the words you 
have had like " at." 

Bat, cat, that, mat, hat, rat. 

Is there not one more ? There is the 
word "what.** 

Yes, that has the two letters " a," " t," 
but '' what " is like " not," not like '' at." 

Boys eat apples and rats eat cheese. 
Cheese in a box and apples on trees. 

SILENT READING. 

I write " There is a boat on the shore." 

I count on my hand one, two, three, 
four, five. 

I write " There are stars in the sky." 

I drop a string on the chair. 

I write " I might have had some bread.'* 

I write "night" and change it to 
"light." 

I change the word " sand " on my slate 
so that it is " hand." 

I write the words " if," " saw," " do," 
"big," "ride," "line." 

I write the words, " here," " goes," 
" wish," " fine," " should." 
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LESSON 37. 



Anna. Come, May, sit at the table, 
and eat some apple pie. 

May. Apple pie is good for my doll, 
too. 

Anna. She may have some ; but little 
dolls should have bread first. 

May. How fine it is to be a girl ! the 
dolls play they are girls, but we are girls. 

Anna. What is your doll's name ? 

May. Anna. What is the name of 
yours ? 

Anna. May. 

May. Anna, you may have a cup of 
water. 

Anna. I will play drink it. 



May. Oh, the water is for my doll 
Anna, not for you. 

Anna. May, you may have some bread 
and cheese. 

May. Your doll will like that. 

Anna. No, no ; the bread and cheese 
are for you, not for my doll. 

May. And is not Kitty to have a drop 
of water to drink } 

Anna. She shall have a pond of water 
in my cup. 

May. I wish we might make our dolls 
eat and drink. 



(Let the pnpils write the following sentences, supplying 
proper words where there are dashes to represent the num- 
ber of letters in each word.) 

Dan writes on his slate. 

I on my slate. 

The boy on the slate. 

We on our slates. 

We were in the boat. 

I on the shore. 

May and Anna dolls. 

Anna a doll. 

The dolls play they and . 
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LESSON 38. 



SILENT READING, 



I put my hand on the table, 

I name what is in my hand. 

I go to a chair. 

I put a string on the table. 

I bring three leaves to you. 

I count five lines. 

I name the words in this line. 

I write " drink " on my slate. 

I have four pins. 

I put three pins in a line. 

I write the word " star." 

I bring you the ink. 

I put my hand on the chair four times. 

I change my slate for a string. 

The string drops on the table. 

Here is some sand. 

I open my hand two times. 

The white string is in the box. 

I write what Anna had to drink. 

There are two leaves on my slate. ' 

I write my name with black ink. 

I make a star on my slate. 

I put my hat on the table. 
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LESSON 39. 



// 




Sh ! Baby is asleep. 

It has been play, play, play with him, 

But now he is asleep. 

The stars are in the sky at night ; 
One, two, three, four, and more ; 
But baby does not see their light ; 
He is asleep to-night. 



If you were to open the door, what 
would you see ? 

You would see baby's kitty, asleep too. 

What fun they have when they play ! 

The baby likes his kitty as a girl likes 
her doll. 

What name do you wish the baby to 
have? 
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LESSON 40. 

I should like to sec tlie baby awake. 

Come in the morning and you may 
see him. 

Then the sky is like an open door; 
the light comes in, and we can see as we 
could not see at night. 

Who do you think the baby is ? 

He is May's brother. 

She thinks there is no baby like him 
in all the world. 

If he were your brother you might 
think so too. 

For it is loye that makes her think so. 

Oh, baby is awake. How bright he 
is! 

Do you think he will play with the 
ball or with kitty ? 




LESSON 41. 



Star light, star bright, 
First star I see to-night ; 
I wish I may, I wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night. 

How many stars are in the sky ? 
More than you can count, or I. 
How many drops are in the seas ? 
How many leaves are on the trees ? 
How many grains of sand on the shore i 
Count all you can, and there are more. 

If all the world were apple pie, 

And all the sea were ink, 

And all the trees were bread and cheese. 

What should we have for drink ? 



LESSON 42. 




Good morning, May. Would you like 
an apple ? 

Thank you, John. 

If you are as fond of apples as I am, 
you will like this one. 

It is a fine one. I will give some of 
it to my doll. 

What is your doll's name ? 

It is Anna. Anna, say " Thank you, 
sir," to John. 

Will you say " thank you," May, if I 
open the gate for you ? 
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I will thank you to open the gate for 
me, John, 

My ! what fine words we say all the 
time ! 

LESSON 43. 

(To the Teacher : Each dash stands for a word.) 

y w-o tXvb Tbo/mji/ crt t)kjiy -t/tru- <Amxr 
The boy's name is John. 

He had in his right hand. 

He had in his left hand« 

Wn/r MUAT \(cm/yv ? 
May saw him. 

9 
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{(oruw ? 



John gave her an apple and opened 
the gate for her. 

Uidb mLo/u- Wrju cJ^J^JUb^ 

Yes, she told John that she was fond 
of them. 

lO>Ld^ nlaa>k -tot oJuL ov Vnju oJ^O^Jjo ? 

I thmk not. She was going to give 
some to her little brother, 

W-rboZ dor a>Kn>lr tJkA/rih vl^^ <x/aA 

(yovYbCjr tor dxr ? 

I think he was going to play balL 

W'fVU' dor ij^oxh tJkirrih Jbxr ? 

SILENT READING. 

I write " thank you '* on my slate. 
My right hand has a ball in it. 
I open the door with my left hand. 
I write four words that are in this 
lessson. 

My two hands are open. 

I tell you your name. 

I name the tree that has apples on it, 

I leave my slate on the table. 
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LESSON 44. 

I will tell you what I saw one fine day. 
It was a bright morning. I was sitting 
under a big tree. A little boy had just 
fed his hens with some grain. There 
were four hens and five little chickens. 
I looked to my right, and there 
was a pretty little rabbit. I 
think he wished that he too 
might have some of the grain. Just then 
I looked to my left, and there 
was a dog. The rabbit did not 
see the dog at first. But when 
the rabbit did see him, oh ! how he ran. 
I wish you might have seen him run. 
He looked like this. 
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LESSON 45. 

There was a funny part to the last 
story. I did not have time to tell you 
about it ; but this is what I saw when 
the rabbit was running away. 

The dog had not seen the rabbit, but 
he came to the place where I was sitting. 
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Now, May's kitty was under the tree 
with me. As soon as she saw the dog, 
she jumped at him with all her might. 

The dog just stood and looked at her 
as if to say, " Why ! what is this ? " 

So the little rabbit had time to run 
away. 

You may well think I was glad at that. 

SILENT READING. 

I give you my cap. 
I lay a top in the cap. 

I put the flag just to the right of the 

box. 

I have a cap in my left hand. 

LESSON 46. 

Here is a sentence about a box. 

" This box is a little box." 

This is a sentence about a ball. 

" I have a ball in my hand." 

If I wish to write a sentence about 
myself, I can write " I am a boy." 

Now, you may write a sentence about 
a boy and his top. 

Write a sentence about a girl and her 
dolL 
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LESSON 47. 



kitty's story. 



I will tell you a story about myself. 
I am a cat. My name is Kitty. 

One day I was asleep on a chair. Cats 
like to sleep on chairs. 

But my eyes were partly open. Cats 
sleep with their eyes partly open. 

In came a boy with a top. Boys like 
tops. 

He had a string in his hand. I saw 
him wind the string round the top. 

Then down went the top on the floor. 
I jumped. 

The top went round and round and 
round, and said buzz, buzz, buzz. 

There stood the boy with the string in 
his hands. How did he make the top 
spin? 

I think and think about that top. 

Write the words : 

top wind chair string 

boy name round sleep 

how spin stood myself 
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LESSON 48. 



THE rabbit's story. 



One bright morning, as I was going 
jump, jump around a big tree, looking 
for water to drink, I saw a cat, a white 
eat, sitting under the tree. 

Now I do not like cats. I have been 
told they eat rats. I am not a rat, I am 
glad to say. But if they eat rats why 
should they not eat rabbits, too ? 

Well, I stood right where I was and 
looked at the kitty. She did not see me. 
She was looking to the left. Who could 
be there ? 

I looked, too. What did my eyes 
see ? A dog, a big black dog ! 

Now cats are cats. They may be fond 
of rabbits for all I can say. But dogs ! 

When I saw that dog, I said to myself, 
" Sir, it will be no fun for you if that 
dog sees you." 

I gave one more look. The dog was 
not asleep ; no, he looked as if he were 
about to jump and run. 

That is what I did. I did not coxmt 
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one, two, three, but I gave one jump ; 
then I ran, I jumped, I went just as if 
that dog had seen me, or as if the cat 
were going to tell the dog about a pretty 
rabbit she saw, 

I am here to tell this story, so I think 
the dog did not see me, and the cat did 
not tell the dog I was there. 

That is all I have to say. 

SILENT READING. 

I write a sentence with the word 
" funny '* in it, and I tell what it was 
that said " buzz." 

I wind a string round my left hand. 

I make a sentence about " baby " and 
the " floor.'' 

I come to you and say " Thank you." 

I put my cap upon the table. 

I tell you what day it is. 

I Open my book at the last part. 

I come when you call me. 

Write the following words : 

pie light brother give partly 

cup away world gate awake 

love John make down thank 
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LESSON 49. 

" Little bird, little bird, why do you flv 
Into the bam, out again, up to the /^ 
sky ? ^^ 

'* The bam door is open, you fly to the 

hay, 
Do you like, as I do, to play all the day ? 

" Is the hay good to eat, or is it for fun. 
That you fly in and out, as John and I 
run? 

" Why ! there 's some in your mouth, 

and away you fly 
To the right, to the left, up, up to the 

sky. 

" Oh no, little bird, you fly, now I see. 
Up to the top of the big apple tree. 

" Round and round and round you fly. 
Tell me about it, come, tell me why ! " 

The little bird flew into the bam once 

more; 
I saw him fly past the open door. 

I ran after to look for him, when 
Out he came with some hay again. 
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LESSON 60. 

" Little girl, little girl, can you not see 
Why I fly about and up in the tree ? 

" Dear, dear, I wish you could fly. 
Then I should not have to tell you why. 

" If you could fly away with me. 
And look at the top of the apple tree, 

" You would see what I do with the hay 

I bring, 
With sticks and leaves and Harry's string. 

" I am making a nest in the apple tree. 
When the nest is made, oh, then you 
will see 

" Eggs in the nest, one, two, three, four ; 
I do not think there will be more. 

• 

" Now do you wish me to tell 

you why 
I flew as if I were going to the sky ? 

" To the right, to the left, up, up and 

away 
To the top of the tree with my leaves 

and hay ? 

" It was because an owl in the tree 
Sat looking, looking, looking at me. 
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" Owls have eyes, but I have 

heard some say 
They cannot see so well by day. 

" It may be so, but I have heard 
That an owl if he can will eat a bird/' 

" Little bird, little bird, fly, fly away, 
And make your nest of leaves and hay. 

" I will speak to Harry and John and 

Dan 
And tell all the boys as well as I can 

** What you said of your apple tree nest 

to me, 
And say, Do not rob the nest, but see 
How many birds will fly out of the tree." 

LESSON 51. 

(To the Teaoher: Each dash stands for a word.) 

The eggs are down in the . 

The eggs in the . 

The bird flew to the and took 

some in her . 

The made a nest out of and 

and . 



A cat saw a spin on the . 

The cat's eyes were open and the 

boy had a in his . 
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The rabbit when he saw 

the , but the did not the 

SILENT READING. 

I write my name on my slate and lay 
the slate on the floor. 

I lay my left hand, partly open, on the 
top of the table. 

I tell you what I see in the nest. 

I go to the table and take the book 
away with me. 

I take the flag up and it falls to the 
floor again. 

I write the sentence, "An owl eats 
rats and mice and birds." 

I write a sentence about a picture. 

I go round the chair and then go to 
the table and take a book. 

I write a sentence about hay. 

I come up to you and tell you what 
my name is. Then, I sit down again. 

I put a pin upon the table and then 
take it again. 

I write a sentence with " thank you 
in it. 
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LESSON 62. 

Harry has a big black dog and is very 
fond of him. He calls him True. 

He gave him that name because he 
says the dog is true to him. 

It came about that Harry was sick, 
and True came to see him every morning. 
He would go up to Harry and look at 
him and say " Bowwow." 

In this way he told Harry how sorry 
he was for him. Or, did he say "Come 
out, Harry, and play with me ? " 

One day True went in to see Harry, 
and found him so sick that he could not 
speak. The dog went away very sorry. 

He went to the barn and lay down on 
the hay, but he could not sleep. All 
that day and night he was awake and 
thinking of Harry. 

Harry was very sick that day. But his 
mamma was a good nurse, and she did 
just what was right for him. When 
night came he was better and fell 
asleep. 

In his sleep he was dreaming that his 

eyes had been put out, that his hand 
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was in True's mouth, and that True was 
leading him. 

Just then Harry's eyes opened, and 
what do you think ? There stood True 
looking at him. 

True could not sleep, so when it was 
light in the morning he came to see if 
Harry were better. When he saw that 
Harry could speak to him, he said " Bow- 
wow " again. This time I think he said, 
" I am very, very glad you are better. 
Now, come and play." 



Write a sentence about a boy and an 
apple. 

Write one about Dan and his slate. 
Write one about May and the baby. 
Write one about the little rabbit. 
Write sentences about 

a star ; a boat ; 

a cat ; a flag ; 

a top ; a tree ; 

a hat ; a chair ; 

a table ; a dog. 
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LESSON 53. 




Good morning, Ned. 

Oh, Harry, is that you ? What a long 
time you have been sick. Well, I am 
glad to see you out again. 

Thank you. Mamma said I could go 
out a little way ; so I came to thank you 
for sending me that orange. It was a 
very nice one. 

Do you like oranges as well as you do 
candy ? 

No, but when you get sick no one 
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will give you candy. Now that I am 
well I think I must have some. 

All right. When you wish some 
candy, just come here. Do you see those 
boxes over there ? 

Yes, what is in them ? 

Inside this one there is candy; that 
one has apples, and that has some bread. 

How much is the candy ? 

A cent a stick. 

And how much are the apples ? 

Well, apples are dear now ; you may 
have one for two cents. 

And the bread ? 

Oh, the bread is not much ; a cent for 
all there is in the box. 

One cent, two cents, one cent. That 
makes four cents, and I have just five. 

Hand over your five cents, Harry, and 
I will give you a stick of candy, an apple, 
all the bread, and one penny. I call 
cents pennies. 

You are a scholar, Ned. Four from 
five leaves one. I will give the bread to 
True, the apple to mamma, and the 
candy — I think I will take the candy, 
I am well now. 
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LESSON 54. 

PHONIC EXERCISE. 
(See Lesson 35 for directions.) 

ask it air up or 

b f-- h C-- f — 

c h — p s — n — 

run is out door pond 
f__ h-- ab fl f 

tell see book fine could 

w tr — 1 1 w 

f thr — t m sh 

(To the Teacher : After the phonic drill, let the pnpils 
write the words.) 

LESSON 55. 

SILENT READING. 

1 . Tell why the bird flew to the bam. 

2. Why did the bird fly about so ? 

3. How did the bird take the hay to 
her nest ? 

4. What boy was very sick ? 

5. What did True mean when he said 
"Bowwow" ? 
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6. What did Harry thank Ned for ? 

7. Who was Harry's nurse and what 
did she do for him ? 

8. What would the bird say if she 
could speak ? 

9. What did Harry wish to do with 
his candy ? 

10. How many cents did he give Ned ? 

11. What did Harry dream ? 

12. What was the bird's nest made of? 

13. How did True show that he was 
happy when Harry was better ? 

14. Were the eggs so dear to the bird 
because by and by there would be as 
many little birds ? 

15; Why did the bird wish that the 
owl should not see her ? 

16. Why did Harry call Ned a good 
scholar ? 

17. How many pennies did Harry pay 
for an apple ? 

18. Write every word in this line. 

19. Lay your book upon the table 
and then take it up again. 

20. Who said he was glad to see Harry 
out again ? 
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LESSON 56. 



THE LriTLE BOT% DREAM. 

A little boy was dreaming 

Upon his nurse's lap, 

That the pins fell out of all the stars, 

And the stars fell into his cap. 

So when his dream was over, 

What did that little boy do ? 

Why, he went and looked inside his cap. 

And found it was not true, 



A little boy went into a bam, 
And lay down on some hay ; 
An owl came out and flew about. 
And the little boy ran away. 

LESSON 57. 

(To the Teacher: The teacher places a fan, by turn, in 
the difiEerent positions indicated by the answer given to the 
qneslion which is asked each tune, and requires the pupil to 
answer with the emphasis laid on the appropriate word or 
words.) 

Where is the fan ? 

The fan is in my hand. 

It is on the table. 

It is under the table. 

It is on the floor. 

Now, it is in your hand. 

The fan is put away. 

It is taken out again. 

It is given to a girl. 

Now, the girl does not have it. 

Another girl has it. 

What shall I do with the fan next ? 

You may give it to me. 

Shall I open it ? 

Yes, you may. 

Shall I close it ? 

If you please, 
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LESSON 58. 

Write a sentence about each of these 
pictures. 



I. 






4. :^v_ 5. 





SILENT READING. 

I have a fan in my hand. 

My hand is on the fan. 

The fan is in the box. 

I take the fan out of the box. 

I fan myself. 

I fan the teacher. 

The teacher has the fan. 

I take it from the teacher. 

I put the fan on the book. 

The leaf is on the table. 

The picture is in the book. 

I look into my cap. 

I put my cap away. 

I write these two lines : 

Apples and oranges two for a penny, 
It takes a good scholar to count as many. 
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LESSON 59. 

(To the Teacher : This exercise is designed to be read by 
the pupfls, one reading the question with the proper emph* 
sis and another the answer.) 

What was the little hoy doing ? 

The little hoy was dreaming. 

Where was the hoy dreaming ? 

He was dreaming upon his nurse's lap. 

Upon whose lap was he dreaming ? 

He was dreaming upon his nurse's lap. 

Who was dreaming ? 

A little boy was dreaming. 

What kind of a hoy was he ? 

He was a little hoy. 

When his dream was over, what did 
he do ? 

He looked inside his cap. 

What was he looking for ? 

He was looking for the stars. 

Why was he looking for the stars ? 

He dreanjed that the stars fell. 

Why did he think they were inside his 
cap? 

He dreamed that they fell into his cap. 

Did he find the stars in his cap ? 

No, his dream was not true. 
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LESSON 60. 



SILENT READING. 




Take a pin and point to the mamma 
in the picture. 

Put your finger on the dog. 
Point your finger at the boy. 
Show where the fan and the mat are. 
Point to the lamp and to a picture. 
Show where the place for the fire is. 
Hold up a finger for each book. 
Point the pin at the baby. 
Find the box of candy. 
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LESSON ei. 

{To the Teacher: Questions not answered in the text 
may be answered by the pupils either orally or in writing, 
at the discretion of the teacher.) 

How many persons do you see in the 
picture we have just had ? 

I see three persons, a mother, her baby, 
and a little boy. 

Let us give the boy a name. 

Well, what shall we call him ? 

John, I think, is a good name for a 
boy. 

Very well, his name shall be John* 

What is John doing ? 

With what is the cat playing ? 

How many living things do you see in 
the picture besides the persons ? 

I see two, the dog and the cat. 

On what is the dog lying ? 

What do you see on the table ? 

What is on the lamp ? 

What is on the wall ? Where is the 
ball ? 

Name what else you can see. 

Who is it that belongs here, and yet 
cannot be seen in the picture ? 
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It is John's father. He is not at 
home. 
What does John call his father ? 
John calls his father " papa." 

LESSON 62. 

SHORT SAYINGS. 

As light as day. 
As white as snow. 
As black as a crow. 
As bright as the sun. 
As black as ink. 

We will hear a little more about 
John's father. 

We said he was away from home. 

He was a very long way from home, 
for he was in the city of London. 

Can you tell where that city is ? 

We will hear what John's father 
wrote to John. 

Dear John, — I have been away from 
home longer than I like ; and I cannot 
come to you for many, many days. So I 
leave you to take care of mother and 
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sister till I come. When you rise in 
the morning, go in and peep at the baby 
in her little bed to see if she is all right. 

Good-by, Papa. 

And here is what John wrote. 
Dear Papa, — Please come home 
soon. John. 



LESSON 63. 

Another letter from John to his Papa. 

G/ aaAjJv oMTih QxruLcL Qxymib Mroyif . 
ul-wwY\Z txxMJb ^iMno a/Ybd XzJCL a>Kn>t 
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(J^nMYb <aAu/yv ^^^wJn/Xj Q/rrruUb ^Ivcnrvb 

^ - 

S^TboXj UXXLb vVuL -uixA m/yw, Vj^oxh 

A/Yvor ^AnMo tJnjb aid vVuL, Cm ^taJkv 
m^lnjr tcrtlfiv djcr(y\jjb/yM\jif oamjAuu ^rruy 
huuL thzmv, dfvb -uttu/ vVuL AOAid 

-tcr tJLamJk nrvb, dJuAV \t VLaJrib W> 
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wJil, d) AArJui till "Vj^oxh tJkjb ^JibZ 
ajjvmyxj "u^tvu cxrmjb. lUcr ccnnnju Myxrrv. 

lUruin^ crurrv ^corurv. 



LESSON 64. 

PLAYING SCHOOL. 

(To the Teacher : Let each pupil in turn act the part of 
teacher, and call upon any other pupil to answer the ques- 
tion asked.) 

The teacher says I am to be teacher 
first. So please tell me this : How many 
days would it take you to walk from 
here to the city of London ? 

Oh, we could not walk. Why, London 
is over the sea. 

I come next. What is it besides the 
sun that gives light ? 

A lamp gives light. 

Is there not something else ? 

A fire gives light. 

Please tell me another thing. Where 
does the light in the lamp or the fiire 
come from } 
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It comes first from the sun. 

Can you show me how ? 

No, not yet, but I shall find out some 
time from a book, or else my father will 
tell me. 

How would you put a fire out ? 

With water. 

What if there were no water ? 

Well, if there were snow I would 
make snowballs and fire them at it. 

What living things can you see from 
where you stand ? 

I see a teacher, and a play teacher, 
and boys and girls. 

Can you see anything else ? 

Yes, I can see flies. 

I will say some lines about a crow. 

A big black crow on the limb of a tree. 
What do you think that crow can see ? 
He sees the sun, and he means to fly 
Right up, up, up, to the sun in the sky. 
If his wings had been stronger 
My story would have been longer. 

Now I am teacher. You may all close 
your books, and take your slates and 
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write these words, 
three words. 

fan taken 



Each may write 



own person 

bed point 

rise want 

feed peep 



given 

finger 

home 

rest 

papa 



keep 
kind 
hold 
care 
soon 



belongs 

mother 

sister 

flaps 

snow 






it 



LESSON 65. 

THE BIRD AND ITS NEST. 

What does little birdie say, 
In her nest at peep of day ? 
Let me fly/' says little birdie ; 
Mother, let me fly away.'' 
Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger." 
So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 

What does little baby say. 
In her bed at peep of day ? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
Let me rise and fly away." 
Baby, sleep a little longer, 
Till the little limbs are stronger." 
If she sleeps a little longer. 
Baby, too, shall fly away. 
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LESSON 66. 

THE GAME OF MAKING WORDS. 

( To the Teacher : A familiar game may be introduced now 
or later. A word is written upon the blackboard, as for 
example the word carpet, and the children are given three 
minutes in which to wi'ite out all the words beginning with 
e which can be made from the letters in carpet, as car, cat, 
cap, cape. At the end of the time, each child in turn reads 
his list, and each is credited with the number of words he 
has found and written. Then a is taken, and the same 
process gone through, in the same time, and so on through 
the word. Then the number of marks is counted to see who 
has the most. It may be found a help to use the game of 
letters for this purpose, giving to each the separate letters 
and letting him arrange them in different combinations. 
Simple words are the best; examples are carpet, garden, 
barrel, maiden. From time to time the game may be 
played and longer words given, as the children become more 
familiar with the combination of letters. Some of the words 
which can be made out of the word carpet are given below.) 

Carpet. 



car 


ace 


race 


pace 


ear 


tap 


care 


act 


rap 


part 


eat 


tape 


cap 


ape 


rat 


pat 




tar 


cape 


apt 


rate 


pea 




tea 


caper 


are 


reap 


peat 




tear 


cart 


art 




pear 




trap 



cilt at pert 

crape ate pet 
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LESSON 67. 




(To the Teacher : Let the pupils look carefully at this 
picture^ and each in turn tell what he sees in it. Then re- 
quire them to fill out first in reading, afterwards in writing, 
the following incomplete sentences, providing a word wher- 
ever there is a dash.) 



I see . 

The girl has 

The boy has 

The rabbit wishes the — - 

The is on the barrel. 

It is a rabbit. 



in his hand. 



The boy 
The girl 



his cap on. 

the cat in her arms. 



One rabbit is in the 
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LESSON 68. 

SILENT READING. 

{To the Teacher: The answers, which should be com- 
plete sentences, may be given orallj or in writing at the 
discretion of the teacher.) 

What has the girl in her arms.^ 
What has the boy in his hand ? 
What is on the step } 
What has the boy been playing with ? 
How many rabbits are there } 
What is on the barrel ? 
What is near the barrel ? 
What are on the tree ? 
What has the girl on her head } 
What has the boy on his head ? 
What is near the bat ? 
What is on the fence ? 
Where is the cat ? 
Where is the flag ? 
Where is the boy's cap ? 
Where is the bird ? 
Where is the doll ? 
Where is the leaf ? 
What does the rabbit want ? 
Name the fiye living things that you 
see in the picture. 
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LESSON 69. 




Ben. Poor Bun, good dog ! did you 
think I meant to hit you ? No, indeed. 
I hit my ball, and you were too near the 
bat. I am very sorry. I will try to be 
more careful next time. 

Bun. Thank you, master. You hurt 
me, but you did not mean to. I can 
only say " bowwow,'* but I can look 
"thank you," and I can wag my tail 
" thank you." 

Ben. Bun wags his tail. He knows 
what I say. 
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LESSON 70. 

THE WIND AND THE SUN. 

The Wind said to the Sun : 

" I am stronger than you.'' 

" Not so," said the Sun. " I am the 
stronger.'* 

" Let us see," said the Wind. 

Just then a man came by. He wore 
a cloak. 

" I can tear that cloak off," said the 
Wind. So the Wind blew and blew. 

But the harder the Wind blew, the 
closer did the man hold his cloak. 

" Now let me try," said the Sun. So 
the Sun beat on the man's head. 

Then the man grew so hot that he 
took his cloak off. 

" You see," said the Sun, " I am the 
stronger." 

Write on your slates . 

What the wind said to the sun. 
What the sun said to the wind. 
What the man wore. 
What the wind did. 
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T.ESSON 71. 






\See Lesson 35 for directions.) 




lay 


wing 


night 


ran 


h— 


th 


1 


P-- 


III — 


str 


III 


c — 


s — 


br 


r 


f - 


w 


r 


br 


D — 


pi-- 


fl 


fr 


lU — 


aw — 


St 


s 


th - 


told 


kind 


each 


snow 


h 


f 


t 


cr — 


c 


m 


r 


gr — 


f 


gr 


b 


fl 




SILENT 


READING. 




X 1 


1 Ai 1 


• 1/1 t • 


• 



I show how the bird flaps his wings. 

I open my book to the place where 
there is a picture of an owl. 

I walk to the table and get my own 
book. 

I walk three steps toward you. 

I point to the picture of a barrel. 

I point my finger toward a shelf. 

I place my chair on the mat. 

I write the name of the last story. 
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LESSON 72. 

SHORT SAYINGS. 

As clear as day. 
As hot as toast. 
As dark as night. 
As hard as a rock. 
As bright as a dollar. 
As light as a feather. 
As hard as flint. 

If bees stay at home, 
Rain will soon come. 
If they fly away, 
Fine will be the day. 

SILENT READING. 

Name three things that the door has. 
Give the names of three things that 
a chair has. 

Name three things that a book has. 
Name three things that a cat can do. 
Name three things that a dog can do. 
Name four things that a bird can do. 
Name two things that a horse can do. 
Name two kinds of flowers. 
Name two kinds of berries. 
Name five things that a boy can do. 
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LESSON 73. 




(To the Teacher : Let each pupil pretend that he is one 
of the figures in the picture. Then let him write out what 
he IS and what he is doing. Thus : I am a hoy. My name 
is Jack. This tahle is my horse, and I am driving him as 
fast as I can make him go, etc.) 

I am fishing. 

I have caught something big. I think 
it must be a whale. 

What a fine party we are having. 
Jack, I am glad you have a birthday. 

Here we go on my birthday rida 
Get up, my fine horse. 

When my birthday comes I am going 
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to have a party out of doors. My birth* 
day is in May. 

Your horse does not make the dust fly 
very much, Jack. Make him go a little 
faster. 

Oh, now he goes. I am glad we are 
not out in the street. The dust would 
fill our eyes. 

We go so fast, I feel "as light as a 
feather." I wish my sister were here. 

John's sister is here. John has his 
arm around her so she shall not fall off 
the seat. 

" I think there will be snow,'* says 
John, when my birthday comes. I will 
get papa's horses and take my sister and 
Jack and Harry for a long ride. 



The bee stays at home. 

The bees at home. 

The sun is " as hot as — 
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You are " as bright as a ," to-day. 

The dust fills our eyes. 

The dust will the room. 

The man wore a . 

Which was stronger, the wind or the 
sun? 
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LESSON 74. 

(To the Teacher: Let the pupils read the following 
questions and answer them either orally or in writing. The 
questions and answers contain all the new words in the last 
ten lessons.) 

1. When does your birthday come? 

2. Why do you beat a carpet ? 

3. How many steps does it take to go 
from the door to the table in this room ? 

4. What good does a fence do ? 

5. What kind of berries do you like 
to eat.? 

6. When you have been fishing, haye 
you caught anything ? 

7. In the story the sun beat on the 
man. What did the wind do ? 

8. What makes flowers come up, the 
rain or the sun ? 

9. Who was Bun*s master ? 

10. What is toast made of.? 

11. How many cents are there in a 

dollar ? 

12. Is a rock harder than an egg.? 

13. Do you keep bees? 

14. How does a mother hold her baby ? 
. 15. l)id you ever try to fill a barrel 
and then head the barrel ? 
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16. If you hit your hand with flint 
will it hurt you ? 

17. What made the man hold his cloak 
closer about him ? 

18. Are you hot when you are near a 
fire only ? 

19. What is meant when we say 
" keep dark " ? 

20. Why should you be careful not 
to sit out in the rain ? 

21. A hen has feathers. What does 
a dog have ? 

22. A dog knows his master. How 
does he show it ? 

23. Why do you say " poor dog " when 
a dog is hurt ? 

24. Jack is another name for . 

25. When do you take your hat off? 

26. If you keep books on a shelf, what 
kind of a shelf do you call it ? 

27. Is a whale a fish ? 

28. Will you please write these words 
on your slate ? 

indeed something stay party 
having toward wore seat 

grew fast horse faster 
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LESSON 75. 




" Fourth of July ! " That is what Dan 
says. And Mary says, " Get up, Don ! *' 
Kitty says, " Don is my horse, and all 
the boys and girls are marching after me 
with flags in their hands. I am an old 
soldier. I heard Mary say so. My real 
name is Kitty ; but I can play I am an 
old soldier. I hope Don will run with 
my cart. I am sitting on a good seat and 
I shall not fall off*. Now, Don, run just as 
fast as you can. Dan, I wish the boys with 
the flags would try to keep up with Don.*' 
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LESSON 76. 

Do you have birthdays ? 

How often do they come ? 

What do you do on your birthdays ? 

In what town do we live ? 

In what State is it ? 

The States are all in one country or Na- 
tion. You may tell the name of the Nation. 

The name of the whole country or 
Nation is the United States. 

What is the birthday of the United 
States ? 

How often does it come ? 

What do the people of the United 
States do on the birthday of the Nation ? 

Please tell us what you did last 
Fourth of July. 

Who is called the " Father of his 
Country ? " 

George Washington is called the 
" Father of his Country." 

When is George Washington's birth- 
day ? 

George Washington's birthday is in 
February. 

On what day of February is it ? 
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LESSON 77. 

The cow says " moo, moo." 

The kitten says " mew, mew." 

The dog says " bowwow." 

The chicken says " peep, peep." 

The sheep says " baa, baa." 

The hen says " cluck, cluck." 

The duck says " quack, quack." 

The cock says " cock-a-doodle-doo." 

I say " good morning," " good night," 

•* thank you," " how do you do ? " " good- 

by," " if you please." 



Write a sentence whose first word 
IS " you. 

Write a sentence whose last word is 
" girl." 

Write a sentence with the words 
"hand" and "on" in it. 

Write a sentence ending with " table." 

Write a sentence beginning with the 
word " give." 

Write a sentence ending with " shelf." 

Write a sentence about the Fourth 
of July. 

Write a sentence about a soldier. 
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LESSON 78. 

{To the Teacher: This exercise should be read on a 
pleasant day.) 

Good morning ! that is what the sun 
says this morning. It shines into the 
room and makes all things bright and 
cheerful. The sky is clear, the sun 
shines, and you and I are glad. By and 
by the clouds will fill the sky. Then 
we shall not see the sun ; the rain will 
fall from the clouds and the day will 
be dark. How much the sunshine does 
to make us bright and cheerful ! Some 
boys and girls come into a room just as 
the sun comes in, and say " Good morn- 
ing " in the same bright, happy way. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat. 

In the broad and fiery street, 

In the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

SILENT READING. 

I stand in the sunshine. 

I look away from the sun. 

I walk away from the sun. 

I walk into the sunshine and out again. 
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T-KSSON 79. 






(See Lesson 35 for directions.) 
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The soldiers are marching up the 
street. 

The beautiful clouds are in the sky. 

I will take my dollar and buy me a 
sheep. 

A man and his wife are sitting on the 
narrow seat of a cart. 

Kitty took a ride in a cart. The cart 
had two wheels. 

A wheelbarrow has but one wheel. 

The sun forced the man to take his 
cloak off. 

The sun had a strife with the wind. 

The " Father of his Country '* would 
not tell a lie. 
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LESSON 80. 

When I was a little boy 

I lived by myself, 

And all the bread and cheese I got, 

I put upon the shelf. 

The rats and the mice, 
They made such a strife, 
' I was forced to go to London town. 
To buy me a wife. 

The streets were so broad, 
And the lanes were so narrow, 
I was forced to bring my wife home 
In a wheelbarrow. 

The wheelbarrow broke, 
And my wife had a fall ; 
Down came the wheelbarrow, 
Little wife and all. 

(To the Teacher : It is of advantage now and then to 
read aloud to tlie children from some hook which they are 
to take up after completing the Primer and Reader^ thus 
giving them a foretaste of pleasure. At this point, for ex- 
ample, might be read the story of Dick Whittington and 
his Cat from Fables and Folk Stories.) 
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LESSON 81. 

WHAT IS MY THOUGHT LIKE? 

{To the TeacJier: Divide the class into two sections, and 
let questions and answers be read in turn by the members 
of the two sections.) 

I am thinking of a thing you have all 
seen. 

What is it made of ? 

It is made of wood and of straw. 

Can it stand up ? 

No, it cannot stand up by itself. 

Can you make it stand up ? 

Yes. 

Is it flat ? 

It is partly flat, partly round. 

Has it legs? 

It has one leg, and that is its handle. 

How tall is it ? 

It is taller than you are. 

Can it walk across the floor ? 

We can make it go across the floor. 

Is it a broom ? 

It is a broom. 

(This game can be played without a book, one section 
choosing a word, and the teacher writing the successiye an- 
swers on the blackboard.) 
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LESSON 82. 




Rock-a-bye, baby, on the tree top ; 
When the wind blows, the cradle will 

rock. 
When the bough breaks, the cradle will 

fall ; 
And down come cradle, baby and all. 



Write on your slates the names which 
you would like to give to the three boys 
in the picture. 

Guess and write on your slate what 
kind of bird was in the nest. 
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LESSON 83. 

How often do you think the name of 
Washington has been given to places in 
the United States ? 

Is there a state with that name ? 

Do you think of any town or city so 
named ? 

Have you heard of a Washington 
Street ? 

No one could say how many boys in 
the whole country from the beginning of 
the nation have been named after George 
Washington. 

Do they all have their birthdays, do 
you think, on February 22 ? 

Write on your slates : 
What the cock says. 
What the hen says when she calls her 
chickens. 

What the sheep says. 
What the cow says. 
What the kitten says. 
What the duck says. 
What the dog says. 

How many wheels has a wheelbarrow ? 
How many wheels has a cart ? 
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What do you call the part of a wheel- 
barrow you take hold of when you wish 
to make it go ? 

Name something that has legs. 

Name some animal that has legs. 

Name a handle made of wood. 

What makes heat ? 



SILENT READING. 

I count the steps I take when I walk 
across the room. 

I stand beside a boy who is taller 
than I. 

I push the broom across the door mat. 

I lay something flat on the table. 

I write a sentence beginning with 
" when " and ending with •* blows." 

I tell what day in July is the birthday 
of the nation. 

I name a real old soldier I have seen. 

I tell what mothers do to cradles. 

I hand my book to a girl named 
Mary. 

I write three sentences, one with 

" "by " in it, another with " buy," and 

one more with " bye." 
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LESSON 84, 




Name all the things you can see in 
this picture, and write the names on 
your slates. 

Write words in place of . 

The girls are . 

The boy is . 



The hen and her 

The can is 

The bird is 

The squirrel is — 

The boy has 

The barrel 
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Here is another boy. We have had 
Dan, and Harry, and Jack, whose real 
name is John, and Ben. This is Fred. 

In the picture we have just seen, Fred 
is on his way to school with Mary and 
Anna. 

It is spring, but the leaves are not yet 
out. 

The chickens are out of the eggs, and 
the hen is clucking to them. 

If you were to open the gate and go 
into the fields you would see some lambs 
and hear them bleating. 

The birds, too, sing, and it seems to 
me that the two girls, as they walk, are 
having a happy time, from the way they 
look. 

What is Fred doing ? He has stopped 
to look at a squirrel in the tree. He 
thinks it the prettiest squirrel he has 
ever seen. 

That is partly because the squirrel will 
not come down, and it is time to go to 
school. 

If you look you will see the school- 
house, but you will not see it, if like 
Fred you stand with your back to it. 
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LESSON 85. 

WHAT COLOR IS IT? 

{To the Teacher: Let each pupil select one of the fol- 
lowing colors and write on his slate a sentence having the 
name of an object of the color chosen. For example : The 
apple is red.) 



white 


black 


red 


green 


blue 


pink 


brown 


yellow 


orange 



SILENT READING. 

I put a piece of white paper on the 
table. 

I have some brown paper in my hand. 

The orange is on my slate. 

This piece of paper is blue. 

I give you a piece of green paper. 

I lay a black cap on the table. 

This is a pink ribbon. 

I go and get a piece of yellow paper. 

I put on the table two pieces of paper ; 
the color of one is red, and that of the 
other, orange. 

I have here the three colors, red, 
white, and blue. 
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LESSON 86. 

Let us give the color of some things 
that we know about. 

The grass, in the spring of the year, is 
green. The sky is blue. Snow is white. 

What is the color of your slate ? 

What is the color of the wall ? 

What is the color of the door ? 

Name the color of the schoolhouse. 

What is the color of the ground in the 
fall of the year ? 

Tell what is the color of your shoe. 

What is the color of your eyes ? 

Give the color of the eyes of the per- 
son who sits next to you in the class. 

Name five things which are red. 

Name three green things that you 
have seen growing. 

Name something that has beautiful 
brown colors, and that we see every fall. 

What color do the clouds have just be- 
fore a hard rain ? 

My sister has a pink dress, a blue hat, 
a brown cloak, and a red ribbon, but she 
does not put them all on at the same 
time. They would not look pretty. 
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LESSON 87. 

COUNTING RHYME. 

One, two, 
Buckle my shoe. 
Three, four, 
Shut the door. 
Five, six. 
Pick up sticks. 
Seven, eight. 
Lay them straight. 
Nine, ten, 
A good fat hen. 

One, two, three, the bumble bee. 
The rooster crows and out goes he. 

SILENT READING. 

Go to the door and shut it. 

Count out nine sticks and put them 
on the desk. 

Walk to the desk and get a book. 

Name six straight things that are 
made of wood. 

Give the book you have to the person 
on your right. 

Count ten things in the room. 
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LESSON 88. 

THE EGG IN THE NEST. 

There was a tree stood in the ground, 
The prettiest tree you ever did see ; 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in 

the ground. 
And the green grass growing all around. 

And on this tree there was a limb, 
The prettiest limb you ever did see ; 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in 

the wood. 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in 

the ground. 
And the green grass growing all around. 

And on this limb there was a bough, 
The prettiest bough you ever did see ; 
The bough on the limb, and the limb on 

the tree, 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in 

the wood. 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in 

the ground. 
And the green grass growing all around. 

Now on this bough there was a nest, 
And in this nest there were some eggs, 
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The prettiest eggs you ever did see ; 
Eggs in the nest, and the nest on the 

bough, 
The bough on the limb, and the limb on 

the tree. 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in 

the wood, 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in 

the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around, 
And the green grass growing all around. 

SILENT READING. 

I stand by the window. 

I put some stones on the top of the desk. 

I point to some glass. 

I tell how I could break the glass. 

I tell you why glass is put into the 
window. 

I count the corners in this room. 

I go to one corner and then back to 
my seat. 

I point to the end of my pencil. 

I pick up something that is green. 

I tell what is the color of gold. 

I name three things of three colors. 
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LESSON 89. 

Let us make some lines about colors, 
You can put in the last word. 

The fields are green, the sky is blue, 
Every one seems happy. Are not ? 

When the green grass in the field is cut 

down. 
Then it is hay, and its color is . 

Gold is yellow, and silver is white. 
What is the color of the stars at ? 

When to your father a letter you write, 
The ink is black, and the paper is . 

Pinks are growing in the garden bed. 
Do you think you can tell their color 
from ? 

Now see if you can tell what words 
are left out in these lines. 

There were squirrels up in a tree. 

One came down, and then there were 
three. 

Nine little chickens belong to one hen, 
Hen and chickens all told make . 

Six little girls in a class at school. 
little boys came in one day, 
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Then there were little boys and 

girls 
When they all went out to play. 

Seven fat hens and a rooster straight 
Walked into the house, and that made 



The hen lays eggs, one, two, three, four, 
Fred wants five, so she lays more. 

In the fields the lambs are bleating ; 
What do you think the sheep are 



Did you ever pick flowers in a glass 
house ? 

What part of the year do you like 
best? 

When you sit at your desk, it is well 
to have the light come from a window 
on your left. 

What is the prettiest flower you have 
ever seen ? 

Do you like better to write on your 
slate with a pencil or to write on paper 
with ink ? 

If you can have only a ribbon of grass 
before your house, have that, 
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Stones are in their place in a wall. A 
boy's hand is a poor place for them. 

What do you think is the prettiest 
color for a dress ? 

Can you tell a bumble bee from a real 
bee? 

Do people have buckles on their shoes 
now.^ 

When you go to school, do you go 
straight, or cut across corners ? 



LESSON 90. 



SILENT READING. 



Write the names of eight persons. 

Take your pencil with your thumb 
and forefinger. 

Write " All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.'* 

Put both your thumbs on your book. 

Name something that is made of silver. 

Tell the kind of weather we are hav- 
ing to-day. 

Give the name of something that is 
sweet. 
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Tell your teacher that you have learned 
your lesson. 

Write the words : thumb, work, dull, 
silver, sweet, weather, and done. 



PHONIC EXERCISE. 
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LESSON 91. 




Hal. Now, Tom, if you work as hard 
as Jack, we shall soon get our garden 
done. 

Tom. " All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.*' 

Jack. Dull ! I 've heard of " dull as a 
hoe," but I don*t think a hoe is as dull 
as this spade. There must be a root in 
the soil. Try your hoe, Hal. 

Tom. Yes, try your hoe, Hal. 

Mary. It seems to me Jack is the 
only one who works. Hal talks, Tom is 
lazy, and I look on. 
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LESSON 92. 



SHORT SAYINGS. 



As red as a cherry. 

As sweet as sugar. 

As dull as a hoe. 

As blue as the sky. 

As green as grass. 

As clear as the moon. 

As dark as pitch. 

As straight as an arrow. 

All 's well that ends well. 



The rose is as red as a 



My is as sweet as sugar. 

My pencil is as as an arrow. 

The in the glass is as as 

the moon. 

I went out one night when it was 

dark. 

I have seen the water as blue 

the . 

Sometimes the glass looks as green as 



My slate pencil is as as a hoe. 

The day began dark, but all's — 
that well. 
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LESSON 93. 

nrYXXXAJjr AAFX/XjU OJY\Aj tjuUL "WOVu. 

Now you may copy Fred's letter to 
his mother. 

Then write this letter just as you 
want it. 

L/xrw oax)t o/yuLmju 



Aoxnv. 



Uxytirb 
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LESSON 94. 



Dear Maud : 

We had a good time in the sand to- 
day. Ben was there with his little paU. 
Mary made a road with stones, and Fred 
helped her, but Charley lay flat in the 
sand and made fun of us. We played 
that Tab, my kitty, was a lion ; we ran 
away and she ran after us. Then mam- 
ma called us to get ready for the bath. 
Good-by, Lucy. 

When this letter came to Maud it was 
in writing. You may now write it on 
your slate. 



LESSON 96. 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, 
What do you do ? 

In April I open my bill ; 

In May 

I sing night and day ; 

In June 

I change my tune ; 

In July 

Away I fly ; 

In August 

Away I must. 

A SILENT READING GAME. 
(For one pnpil only.) 

I hide my pencil and the rest of the 
class must not look to see where I put 
it. 

(For the remaining pupils.) 

I seek for the pencil. But if I find 
it I will not tell anybody. I will write 
on my slate where I think it is, and show 
the slate to the teacher, but to no one 
else. 
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LESSON 96. 

THE FARMER AND HIS SONS. 

A Farmer was about to die, and he 
knew that his sons were lazy. So he 
called them to him and said : — 

" Boys, there is under the earth in the 
farm a pot of gold. Dig for it and you 
wiU find it." 

Then he died, and the boys went to 
work. They took their spades and their 
hoes, and they turned the earth upside 
down. They dug and they dug. They 
never found the pot of gold ; but they 
dug the ground so well that the farm 
gave better crops than ever before. So 
they found the pot of gold after all. 

SILENT READING. 

I take three pencils from the table. 

I put five books on the table. 

I have in my hand the picture of a bird. 

I point in this book to the picture of 
a flag. 

I point to the words " ground,'* " earth," 
and " farm." 

I turn to page six of this book. 
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LESSON 97. 

In the last seven lessons we have had 
all these words for the first time. 

Now take your slates and write them 
down, all those that begin with " a " in 
one place, then all those that begin with 
" b,*' and so on. 



thimib 
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a word that has seven letters. 


Place 


by each other all the names of 


boys and girls that you find in these 


words. 
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Place in a line all the names of montlis 
you find in the words on the last page. 

Write the words on the last page that 
have three letters in them. 

Write those that count as many as 
seven letters. 

See how many words you can make 
out of " weather." 

We wiU play a game of hide and seek. 

Here is a sentence -^hich has one of 
the words in it, partly in one, partly in 
another. See if you can find it. 

Lucy liked her bath every time she 
went in. 

I will help you the first time. 

The word is " the " and it is made out 
of the last two letters of " bath '' and the 
first letter of " every." 

Here is another : In the earth is every 
kind of root. 

This time the word was " this." 

Now read this sentence : If you have 
silver you have something very nice. 

In that sentence I hid the word and I 
wrote it out too. 

See if you can hide a word yourself. 
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LESSON 98. 




What persons do you see in this pic- 
ture? 

Giye a name to each person and write 
on your slates a sentence like this: 

" The name is ," putting the 

right words where the dashes are. 

What do you think the man is saying 
to the little girl ? 

In what places can you see apples ? 

How many can you count in the hat ? 
How many in the basket ? 

What is on the fence ? What is be- 
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yond the fence ? What kind of a house 
do you think it is ? 

What do you see on the house ? 

What is in the man's hand ? 

Do you think the boy on the ladder 
has a hat on his head ? 

Why do you think so ? 



LESSON 99, 

It was a bright day in the fall, when 
Lucy and Tommy went out with their 
father to gather apples. 

Once the tree had been full of flowers, 
That was in the spring, and Lucy often 
took the beautiful flowers to the teacher 
when she went to school. 

Now, where the flowers had been were 
apples, red apples, and they were ready 
for gathering. 

Tommy had gone up a ladder, and 
when he was not eating apples he would 
try to drop them into his hat on the 
ground. 

Lucy was gathering those that did not 
fall into the hat, and she soon had as 
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many as she could put into her apron, 
which she gathered at the corners. 

Their father was tall and could pick 
the apples off the limbs that were near 
the ground. He put his apples into a 
basket which was nearly full. 

All at once down came Tommy in a 
tumble off the ladder. There was a 
big owl on a bough. He had not seen 
it, until he put his hand into the leaves 
where the owl was. 

Then the owl flapped his wings, and 
poor Tommy fell in a tumble off the 
ladder. 

His father and Lucy helped him home, 
and he cried all the way, for he was 
only a little boy. 

But his mother did what was needed, 
and Tommy soon went out again to see 
if he could find that owl. 

(To tJie Teacher : There is a very entertaining account 
of some pet owls and their habits by Mr. Frank Bolles, in 
a chapter in his book From Blomidon to Smoky , entitled 
Ways of the Owl.) 
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LESSON 100. 

(To the Teacher: Each of these short dashes stands for 
a letter.) 

Tommy and were 

byabig . Lucy was on the 

and was on a . There 

was an in the tree, and when 

Tommy the all at once he 

off the ladder. Lucy and her 

helped him walk , 

where his mother took of him, 

and Tommy was soon again. 

After you have filled in the needed 
words, tell the story once more in your 
own words. 



LESSON lOL 

A DRILL IN EMPHASIS. 

Do you like to play ball ? 

I like very much to play ball. 

How large do you like your ball to be ? 

I like a very large ball. 

Would you rather study or fly a kite ? 

I would rather fly a kite. 
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What do you mean to be when you 
grow up? 

I mean to be a . 

Where would you like to live ? 

I should like to live in . 

Would you rather live in the country 
or in the city ? 

I would rather live in the city. 

But I like the country better. 

The color of my eyes is . What 

is the color of your eyes ? 

My eyes are . 

Would you rather skate or slide on 
the ice ? 

I would rather skate than slide. 

I would not. I would much rather 
slide than skate. 

Can a bird hop without flying ? 

Yes, but a bird can fly better than it 
can hop. 

Can you read better alone, or together 
with a class ? 

I can read better alone than with a 
class. 

What game do you like best to play ? 

I like the game of hide and seek. 

But I like best to play ball. 
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LESSON 102. 

Once I saw a little bird 
Come hop, hop, hop ; 
So I cried, " Little bird, 
Will you stop, stop, stop ? " 
And I was going to the window 
To say " How do you do ? '* 
But he shook his little tail, 
And far away he flew. 



A little star and a pretty cloud 
Played hide and seek together. 

And boys and girls looked up and said, 
" What very pleasant weather." 



Red, white, and blue, 
All out but you. 
One, two, three. 
Out goes he. 
One, two, three. 
Tommy hurt his knee ; 
He could n*t slide, and so he cried, 
" Out goes he.** 
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LESSON 103. 

SILENT READING. 

I put a small piece of brown paper 
into the large box. 

I raise the box from the table and 
put a book under it. 

I hand my book to you without clos- 
ing it. 

I turn the small box upside down and 
hide my pencil under it. 

I write " I would rather be good and 
true than be as rich as a queen." 

I read in a book I got from the table. 

I put a piece of pink ribbon and a 
piece of yellow paper together and shake 
them before the class. 

I tell you what the weather is to-day. 

I tell how many legs the desk has. 

I show with my hands how long a 
foot is. 

I go within a foot of the desk and 
stand, but do not take hold of it. 

I tear a piece of green paper into seven 

parts, and give them all away but one. 
I stand on one foot and then on both 

feet. 
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LESSON 104. 

THE BOYS AND THE FROGS. 

Some idle boys were by a pond. 

" Croak ! croak ! " they heard. 

It was the sound that the frogs made 
as they were sitting on the bank. 

Now the frogs jump in. " Croak ! 
croak ! " 

" Let us stone the frogs," said one of 
the boys. 

So when a frog raised his head the 
boys threw stones at him. 

" Croak ! croak ! '' said the frog. 

This is what the frog tried to say : 

" Boys, boys, this may be ftin to you, 
but it is death to us." 

What a pity the boys did not know 
what " Croak ! croak ! " meant. 

SILENT READING. 

I take five steps and stop. 
I drop my pencil upon my slate. 
I take a flower and smell it. 
I throw two stones into this box and 
shake it. 
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LESSON 105. 



A RHYMING GAME. 



(To the Teacher: Divide the class into two divisions, 
and let the pupils read questions and answers in turn.) 

I have a thought. It rhymes with 

Does it have six legs ? 

It is not ^y. 

Does it want to hide ? 

It is not ski/. 

Is it a kind of grain ? 

It is not rj/e. 

Do we do it in a store ? 

It is not buj/. 

Is it what we do when we are afraid ? 

It is not cry. 

Is it what can surely not be wet ? 

It is not dry. 

Do we do it when we are sad ? 

Yes, it is si^h. 

(This game may be played to advantage by the pupils 
under the teacher's guidance, to quicken the sense of sound 
and as a spelling exercise ; the pupils of the guessing side 
should write the successive words, when they fail, on the 
board.) 
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LESSON 106, 

Not much to make us happy, 

Do any of us need ; 
But just the right thing give us, 

And we are rich indeed. 

Rain, rain, go away, 

And come again another day. 

Rain, rain, go to Spain, 

And mind you don't come back again. 

One, two, sky blue. 
All out but you. 

Little Jack Homer sat in a comer, 

Eating a Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumb and pulled out a 
plum, 

And said, " What a good boy am I ! '* 

(To be read as a conversation by two pupils.) 

" Little girl, little girl, where have you 

been ? " 
" Gathering roses to give to the queen.'* 
" Little girl, little girl, what gave she 

you ? '' 
" She gave me a diamond as big as my 

shoe." 
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LESSON 107. 



SHORT SAYINGS. 



As blind as a bat. 

As smooth as glass. 

As busy as a bee. 

As tender as a chicken. 

As cold as ice. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

If it rains before seven, it will clear 
before eleven. 

It 's an ill wind that blows no one any 
good. 

If it were a bear it would bite you. 



WHAT ARE YOU? 

One who farms is a farmer. 

One who sings is a 

One who digs is a 

One who runs is a 

One who thinks is a 

One who speaks is a 

One who writes is a 

One who learns is a 

One who sails is a sailor. 
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LESSON 108. 

THE FOX AND THE LION. 

A Lion lived in a cave. He sat in the 
doorway and asked the animals to come 
in and see him. 

A Bear went in, but he never came 
out. The Lion ate him up. 

A Dog went in, but the Dog never 
came out. The Lion ate him. up. 

A Wolf went in, but the Wolf never 
came out. The Lion ate him up. 

Now a Fox came that way. 

" Walk in, Mr. Fox,*' said the Lion. 

But the Fox stood and looked at the 
path. 

" Come in and see me," said the Lion. 

" No, thank you," said the Fox. " All 
the tracks in the path lead into the cave. 
I do not see any prints of feet that have 
come out of the cave." 

What animals have you seen to-day ? 
What are tracks ? What are footprints ? 
What is a cave ? What is a doorway ? 
Have you seen a bear, a wolf, or a lion ? 
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LESSON 109. 

THE MICE AND THE BUCKET. 

Some . mice were playing near a well 
one day. " Let us go a sailing," said one. 
"Where can we find a ship?*' asked 
another. 

"We can get into this bucket," said 
the first one. So they got into the 
bucket to take a sail. 

"Now," said the first little mouse, 
" when the bucket goes down to the 
water, I will be captain of the ship and 
you may be the sailors." 

Pretty soon the farmer came out and 
let the bucket down into the deep well. 
He did not see the mice. 

When the bucket came to the water, 
there was a great splish splash. The 
bucket turned over and the poor little 
mice went down into the water and 
were drowned. 

SILENT READING. 

I put both my hands to my face. 

I point to a child. 

I show how I look when I am sad. 
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LESSON 110. 

Once upon a time there was a boy 
named Tommy Washington, and I will 
now tell you some things which he did 
and said. 

He was a small boy not yet eleven 
years old. 

He went up a ladder into an apple- 
tree, and was gathering apples. There 
was a basket at the foot of the tree. 

Tommy needed the ladder, because he 
could not get at the apples as he stood 
on the ground. He tried to shake the 
tree, but he was too small. 

Tommy fell off the ladder and cried, 
but he would rather not tell what made 
him tumble. 

He liked to skate and to slide on the 
ice, and he did not care if he did tumble 
then. 

In the spring he flew his kite when 
he did not have to stop to study. 

It was a large kite. He called it the 
Queen, and made a picture of an owl on 
it. His father made these rhymes about 
the kite, 
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The Queen and the Owl flew off together. 
Said the Owl to the Queen, " What do 

you think of the weather ? " 
Said the Queen to the Owl, with a very 

sad sigh, 
"What's weather to me, when I'm 

a saiUng so high ? " 

Tommy was one of those idle hoys 
who stood on the hank and threw stones 
at the frogs, to see them dash into the 
water. 

He knew what the sound "croak, 
croak " meant, for he had heard the 
story of the frogs who said, " This may 
be fun for you, but it is death to us.'' 

It is a pity Tommy Washington was 
one of those boys. 

Tommy knew the story, too, about the 
animals that went to see the lion. He 
knew how the lion sat in the doorway of 
his cave and with smooth words asked 
the bear, the dog, and the wolf to come 
in, and then ate them up. 

What was it Mr. Fox said ? 

"No, thank you. All the tracks in 
the path lead into the cave. I do not see 
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any prints of feet that have come out of 
the cave." Mr. Fox surely was not 
blind. 

Tommy was standing by the well 
when the farmer let the bucket down, 
and the mouse who was captain, and all 
the other mice who were sailors, went 
splish splash into the deep water and 
were drowned. 

If Tommy had been so rich as to have 
all the diamonds in Spain I am afraid he 
and the doctors never could have got 
those poor cold wet mice on their feet 
again. 

Tommy has a store of short sayings in 
his head, as — 

" A rose would smell as sweet by any 
other name.** 

" Birds of a feather flock together." 

" All work and no play makes Jack a 
duU boy." 

" A stitch in time saves nine." 

" Nine and time 

Do not rhyme," 

Says Tommy. 

"It is an ill wind that blows no one 
any good." 
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LESSON 111. 

LESSON IN COMPARISON. 

Apples may be A day may be 
sweet or sour, sunny or cloudy, 

little or , warm or , 

hard or , pleasant or , 



large or , clear or 

green or . cold or . 

Boys may be Pencils may be 

good or , long or 



merry or , dull or 

asleep or , rough or , 

gentle or , whole or , 

happy or , soft or , 

gay or , old or , 

wise or . black or . 

A cat may be My pail may be 
old or , tall or , 



fat or , full or - 

dead or , small or 



weak or , big or , 

quick or , new or , 

black or , under or , 

kind or . strong or . 
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LESSON 112. 



BIRTHDAY RHYMES. 



Monday's child is fair of face ; 

Tuesday's child is full of grace ; 

Wednesday's child is merry and glad ; 

Thursday's child is sour and sad ; 

Friday's child is loving and giving ; 

Saturday's child works hard for a liv- 
ing; 

But the child that is horn on the Sab- 
hath day 

Is gentle and loving and merry and 

gay- 

WHAT WE NEED. 

In the schoolroom we need : a bell ; a 
table ; desks ; seats ; chairs ; books ; slates ; 
pencils ; pictures ; maps ; good light ; fresh 
air ; happy faces ; a loving teacher ; and 
wiUing pupils. 

On the playground we need: balls, 
bats, dolls ; boxes, tops ; strings ; games ; 
seats ; sticks ; carts ; kites ; dry ground ; 
green grass ; sunshine ; and cheerful 
boys and girls. 
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LESSON 113. 

When I was a fanner, 
And a farmer was I, 
I plowed and I planted, 
A good farmer was I. 
When I was a sailor, 
And a sailor was I, 
I made sail, I took in sail, 
A good sailor was I. 
When I was a doctor, 
And a doctor was I, 
I made pills and powders, 
A good doctor was I. 
When I was a shoemaker. 
And a shoemaker was I, 
I cut and sewed leather, 
A good shoemaker was I. 
But when I became an idler. 
And an idler was I, 
I was not good for anything. 
Can any one tell me why ? 



As weak as water. 
As sly as a fox. 
As good as gold. 
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LESSON 114. 

THE MICE AND THE CAT. 

Some mice were very much afraid of 
a cax* 

"How shall we get rid of her?" said 
one. " Her paws are so soft, it is hard 
to hear her step." 

" Hang a bell round her neck," said 
another. 

" What a fine idea ! " they all said, till 
one old mouse asked, " But who is brave 
enough to bell the cat ? " 

Then the other mice said nothing at 
all. 

THE FISHERMAN AND THE LITTLE FISH. 

A man who was fishing caught a small 
fish. " Oh ! " said the little fish, " please 
let me go. I am so very small. Per- 
haps you can catch me again, by and by." 
** No," said the man ; " if I should let 
you go now, you would know too much 
to bite when you were larger. You 
would grow wiser as you grew older." 
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LESSON 115. 

We 're going to dig a well, 
Away down in the ground ; 
We 're going to dig it deep, 
And pave it all around. 
And when we come to water, 
We '11 let a bucket down, 
And then if we should both fall in, 
We should not have to drown. 
Perhaps we '11 find a gold mine 
Or diamonds while we dig ; 
We '11 give 'em all to mamma 
If they are bright and big. 
And when our well is furnished 
With water fresh and clear. 
You all may come to see it. 
And drink with us next year. 



One, two, three, four, five. 
Catch a hare alive. 
Six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 
Let him go again. 



Black within, and red without. 
Four corners round about. 

[A chimney.] 
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LESSON 116. 



A RIDDLE. 



As I was going to St. Ives, 

I met a man with seven wives. 

Every wife had seven sacks, 

Every sack had seven cats, 

Every cat had seven kits ; 

Kits, cats, sacks, and wives, 

How many were going to St. Ives ? 



This is the Key of the Kingdom. 

In that Kingdom there is a city ; in 
that city there is a street ; in that street 
there is a lane ; in that lane there is a 
yard ; in that yard there is a house ; in 
that house there is a room ; in that room 
there is a basket ; in that basket there are 
some flowers. Flowers in the basket, 
basket in the room, room in the house, 
house in the yard, yard in the lane, lane 
in the street, street in the city, city in 
the Kingdom, and this is the Key of the 
Kingdom. 
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LESSON 117^ 

What is this in my hand ? 

It is sand. 

What kind of sand is it ? 

It is fine white sand. 

Do you know where the sand comes 
from ? 

It comes often from the seashore. 

What makes it fine and white ? 

The sea grinds the beach year after 
year and rolls the pebbles over and over, 
and so rubs them fine and white. Do 
you know of anything in this room made 
out of sand ? 

Yes, the glass in the window is made 
of sand. 

Some little mice sat in a barn to spin ; 
Pussy came by and popped his head in. 
*' Shall I come in, and cut your threads 

off?" 
" Oh, no, kind sir ! you would snap our 

heads off.'* 



Shoe the horse and shoe the mare. 
But let the little colt go bare. 
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LESSON 118. 




(To the Teacher: Divide the class into two divisions, 
and have one division write in a sentence what the little 
girl in the picture is saying, while the other writes what 
the owl may be supposed to say.) 



The little moon came out too soon, 
And in her fright looked thin and white. 

The stars then shone, 

And every one 
Twinkled and winked and laughed and 

blinked. 
The great sun now rolled forth in might 
And drove them all quite out of sight. 
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LESSON 119. 

If all the seas were one great sea, 
What a great sea would that be ! 
And if all the trees were one great tree, 
What a great tree would that be ! 
And if all the axes were one great axe, 
What a great axe would that be ! 
And if all the men were one great man, 
What a great man would that be ! 
And if the great man took the great axe, 
And cut down the great tree. 
And let it fall into the great sea. 
What a splish splash would that be ! 



I once went a fishing, 

A fishing in the sea. 

And all that I caught was a tumble, 

And that was enough for me. 

So that was the end of my fishing 

In the wonderful, beautiful sea. 



Two cats sat on a garden wall 

For an hour or so together. 

At first they talked of nothing at all, 

And then they talked of the weather. 
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LESSON 120. 

THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 

TOM, TOM OF ISLINGTON. 

Tom, Tom of Islington 
Married a wife on Sunday ; 
Brought her home on Monday ; 
Hired a house on Tuesday ; 
Fed her well on Wednesday ; 
Sick was she on Thursday ; 
Dead was she on Friday ; 
Sad was Tom on Saturday, 
To bury his wife on Sunday. 

SOLOMON GRUNDY. 

Solomon Grundy, 
Born on a Monday, 
Christened on Tuesday, 
Married on Wednesday, 
Took ill on Thursday, 
Worse on Friday, 
Died on Saturday, 
Buried on Sunday ; 
This is the end 
Of Solomon Grundy. 
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LESSON 121. 

(To the Teacher : This may be used as a writing exer- 
cise, the papils being required to read the questions or 
directions to themselves, and write the answers on their 
slates.) 

1. Name something that is sour. 

2. What is the answer to the riddle, 
How many were going to St. Ives ? 

3. If your hands are cold, how do you 
warm them ? 

4. You have feet. What does a cat 
have ? 

5. Do people laugh or cry when they 
are merry ? 

6. Write " To be gentle is to be more 
than half a gentleman." 

7. Name a word which rhymes with 

" gay." 

8. Write the names of the days of the 
week as they come. 

9. What is another name for the first 
day of the week ? 

10. When is the sea rough ? 

11. Do you like your bread hard or 
soft ? 

12. If the day is fair, does the sim 
shine ? 
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13. Write the short saying, " A living 
dog is better than a dead lion." 

14. Write a girl's name that rhymes 
with " face." ' 

15. Write the word which means 
" seven days." 

16. Write the word which means 
" not strong." 

17. Did you ever hear the saying, " As 
quick as a wink ? " 

18. On what day was George Wash- 
ington born ? 

19. Did you ever see the full moon ? 

20. Draw a picture of the new moon. 

21. What does the teacher ring ? 

22. What do you call a man who 
makes shoes ? 

23. On what can you see the whole 
United States ? 

24. Out of what is a shoe cut ? 

25. How is it put together ? 

26. What kind of air should you sleep 
in at night ? 

27. What became of Solomon Grundy 
on Sunday ? 

28. When a farmer has plowed, what 
does he do next ? 
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29. Who gives pills and powders ? 

30. If a boy is always idle, what is he 
called ? 

3 1 . What word rhymes with * * enough ? ' ' 

32. Can you name anything that is 

sly? 

33. Of what two words is " nothing '' 

made ? 

34. Perhaps you can write the first 
three lines of " Tom, Tom of Islington." 
Will you try ? 

35. Name a bird that likes to eat 
mice. 

36. How do you get rid of mice in 
your house ? 

37. Which hand can you best catch a 
ball in ? 

38. What is a gentle name for a cat ? 

39. Do you hang up your hat when 
you come into school ? 

40. Take the last letter from the word 
" bite " and what word have you ? 

41. How near is the neck to the 
head ? 

42. If you are wise now, how do you 
grow wiser ? 

43. A schoolhouse often has a yard 
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about it. Can you name any other kind 
of yard ? 

44. What is your idea of a beach ? 

45. With what do men pave streets ? 

46. What is gold dug out of ? 

47. How many wives did you meet 
when you were going to St. Ives ? 

48. How many sacks had each wife ? 

49. How many kits had each cat ? 

50. Was George Washington brave ? 

51. What does haste make ? 

52. With what do men cut down 
great trees ? 

53. At what hour does school begin in 
the morning ? 

54. Name some of the things with 
which this schoolroom is furnished. 

55. Write the name of an animal that 
rhymes with " fair." 

56. Try to draw the picture of a key. 
You may look at the key of the school- 
room door. 

57. Is the United States a kingdom ? 

58. If a leak in a boat is not stopped, 
wiU the boat sink ? 

59. When the sea grinds pebbles, 
what do they become at last ? 
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60. Why is a kind of bread called a 
" roU ? " 

61. Write the word "christened" 
and then rub out all but the first and 
last letters. 

62. Write a word that rhymes with 
" sat." 

63. Write these words, and set down 
after each how many letters it has. 



popped 
fright 
winked 
threads 



blinked 
quite 
shone 
sight 



hired 
drove 
forth 
bury 



twinkled 
wonderful 
snap 
noise 



LESSON 122. 



THE CLOCK LESSON. 



{To the Tedcher : Let each pupil draw a picture of a 
clock-face on his slate with the hands in any position he 
may choose ; then let him read aloud the time indicated hy 
his picture. The same exercise may he done upon the 
hlackhoard, one of the children marking the time called for 
hy the rest. The following words and sentences can then 
he written hy the pupils on their slates.) 



Clock 


Hour hand 


Hour 


Minute band 
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Minute 


Twelve o'clock 


Second 


Half past three 


Key 


Quarter before one 


Wind 


Time flies 



O'clock means " of the clock." 

Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one, 
And down he run, 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 
Make hay while the sun shines. 



LESSON 123. 



A DREAM. 



I had a dream one night. In my 
dream I saw a poor Ant in the grass. 
She had lost her way. Up and down 
she went, now up one blade of grass to 
look off* and find where she was ; now 
over a flat stone ; that was a long hill to 
her. And I heard her say, with tears, — 
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" O my children ! do they cry ? 
Do they hear their father sigh ? 
Now they look abroad to see. 
Now return and weep for me." 

Then a Glowworm came by. 
" Who is this ? '* he asked. 

" I am set to light the ground 
While the Beetle goes his round." 

So the Glowworm led the way, and 
the little Ant came home to her children. 

Write on your slates : 

I saw a poor ant in the grass. 



LESSON 124. 



SILENT READING. 



Count twelve things aloud. 
Put your hand above your head. 
Use another word for " large." 
Count twenty things aloud. 
Fetch your slate and pencil to me. 
Use another word in place of " land.*' 
Place your book among the others on 
the table. 
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Put a key between a pencil and a 
book. 

Take your pencil and make a picture 
of a chain. 

Give the name of a song that you have 
heard. 

Tell what you would do with money 
if you had it. 

Move a book from one side of the table 
to the other. 

Write " Haste makes waste/' 



LESSON 125. 

I saw a man lead a bear by a string. 
When the man played on a drum, the 
bear danced. 

The man sat down in an inn to eat his 
supper, and tied the bear to a post. 

I saw three boys alone in a room in the 
inn. I looked through the window. 

Pretty soon the bear got loose and 
walked upstairs, tramp, tramp. 

He pushed the door open and saw the 
boys and went into the room. 

" What a big dog ! " said they, 
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The largest boy had a drum, and he 
beat it. The bear stood on his hind legs 
and began to dance. 

Drum, drum! they marched round 
the room. 

Just then the mother came in. 

" See,'' they said, " we are soldiers." 

She did not know what to do. But 
the man heard the noise, and he came in 
and led the bear away. 



LESSON 126. 

SHORT SAYINGS. 

Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

For want of a nail the shoe is lost. 

For want of a shoe the horse is lost, 

For want of a horse the rider is lost. 

As dead as a door nail. 

As merry as a cricket. 

Lost time is never found again. 

As quick as a flash. 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

As cunning as a fox. 

SILENT READING. 

Lead the teacher to the door. 
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Tell the tale about the boys and the 
bear in the inn. 

Did you ever see a cabin in a ship ? 

Tell me what the masts of a ship are. 

Guide the teacher to the window. 

Tell any one of the stories that we 
have read that comes to your mind. 



LESSON 127. 



mother's eyes. 



What are the songs the mother sings ? 
Of birds and flowers and pretty things ; 
Baby lies in her arms and spies 
All his world in the mother's eyes. 

What are the tales the mother tells ? 
Of gems and jewels and silver bells ; 
Baby lies in her arms and spies 
All his wealth in the mother's eyes. 

What are the thoughts in the mother's 

mind ? 
Of the gentle Saviour, loving and kind ; 
Baby lies in her arms and spies 
All his heaven in the mother's eyes. 
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BABYLAND, 

Who is the Queen of Baby Land ? 
Mother, kind and sweet ; 

And her love, 

Born above, 
Guides the little feet. 



LESSON 128. 

MY SHIP. 

I saw a ship a sailing, 
A sailing on the sea ; 
And oh, she was all laden 
With pretty things for me. 
There was candy in the cabin. 
And apples in the hold, 
The sails were made of silk. 
And the masts were made of gold. 
The four and twenty sailors. 
That stood between the decks, 
Were four and twenty white mice, 
With chains about their necks. 
The captain was a duck 
With a pack upon his back. 
And when the ship began to move 
The captain said, " Quack, quack." 
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Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water ; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 

And Jill came tumbling after. 



LESSON 129. 



PLAYING SCHOOL. 



One summer day the twenty children 
who went to school in the little town of 
Washington were at the schoolhouse in 
good time, but the teacher did not come. 
They waited and waited and played about 
the door, till at last one of the older 
girls, who meant some day to be a teacher, 
said, — 

" Come, let us play school till she 
comes." 

They were all tired of playing out of 
doors, for it was rather hot, so into the 
schoolhouse they tramped, and Mary 
Brooks, the girl who had started them, 
went to the teacher's desk and rang the 
bell. 

All the children took their places, and 
after they had sung a song, she began, — 
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" It is half past nine o'clock, and first 
we will play the game of words. All 
take your slates and see how many 
words you can make out of ' upstairs M " 
She wrote the word in large letters on 
the blackboard, and gaye them three 
minutes for each letter. Here is what 
the brightest and quickest girl, Anna 
Green, made out of it, thirty -two words 
in all! 

up Pa sup tar as I rap 

us pair sat tap air is rat 

put sit tip at it rust 

pass sir art rip 

pit stair apt 

pat star 

past stir 
sirup 

*' Now," said Mary, " we will haye 
some silent reading ; " and she wrote out 
these sentences on the board. 

I put a pin among some other pins. 

I tell what time it is by the clock. 

I moye a chair. 

I fetch a half a piece of paper. 

The children laughed aloud when 
Tommy Cricket took a piece of paper to 
Mary, who said, — 
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** That is a whole piece, Tommy/' and 
he said, — 

" Well, now I tear it in two, and give 
you one piece. Is that half a piece ? I 
tear it again ; is that a quarter? " 

" I will show you after school. Tommy 
Cricket,'' said Mary, sitting up very 
straight, and then she went right on. 
" Anna Green, you may tell the story of 
the Ant and the Glowworm." Anna 
stood up and began, and this is what she 
told. 

" An Ant was lost once in the grass. 
She went up a blade of grass to see where 
she was, just as if you or I went to the 
top of a hill. But there was a Glow- 
worm abroad that night. He had a 
light set in his head, and he walked along 
through the grass with a Beetle, to show 
the way. * Why do you weep tears ? ' 
he asked the Ant. So he led her back 
to her children." , 

" Very good, Anna," said Mary. " Re- 
turn to your seat. Ben, will you please 
say the rhyme about Hickory, dickory, 
dock?" So Ben said that very loud, 
and Harry told how Jack and Jill went 
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down the hill, and how Jack broke his 
crown. 

" I should not think Jack would have 
taken his crown with him when he went 
to fetch a pail of water/' said little Grace 
Brown. 

" Did you think it was a crown like 
a king's crown ? " asked Mary. " We 
all have crowns. The tops of our heads 
are crowns. The top of a hill is the 
crown of a hill." 

" How much she knows," sighed little 
Grace. 

"Now," said Mary, "twelve of you 
may stand up in a line and make rhymes. 
Each is to make a rhyme and put the 
word into a sentence. The first, what 
rhymes with * cried ' ? " 

"Tide. Time and tide wait' for no 



man." 



" I tied my shoe," said another. 

" Oh, no," said Mary, " that is another 
word, but it has the same letters* The 
second, what rhymes with ' Duck ' .? " 

" Struck. I struck a nail." 

" Right. The next, give me a word 
that rhymes with ^ some '." 
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" Drum. The man beat a drum, and 
the bear danced on his hind legs." 
" Yes, what rhymes with * pack \" 

" Sack. Kit, cats, sacks, and wives. 

How many were going to St. 
Ives ? " 

" Good, Anna, you come next. See 
if you can make two lines with a rhyme 
for ' love.' " Anna looked up and she 
looked down, and at last she said, — 

" You must not put jewels or money 
above 
Your father's or mother's or brother's 
love." 

" Well done, Anna. Next, Ben, what 
rhymes with * spies' ? " 

" Mother's eyes," shouted Ben. 

" I think that will do for rhymes," 
said Mary. '' I have been half down the 
line. The other six may make sen- 
tences out of the words I give them. 
Cunning." 

" A fox is cunning." 

" Tale." 

" But the fox lost his tail." 

" Oh, that 's another kind." 
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** Well, I have a mind to tell you a 
tale." 

"That is it. Feast." 

" They made a feast at the inn. A 
feast is a supper." 

" Well done, Lucy. The next, post." 

" I will make two sentences. I will 
put my letter in the post. Masts are 
the posts in a ship." 

" That was good. Now, flash." 

" He was gone like a flash. The gem 
flashed." 

" Now, the last. Chain." 

" There was a chain between the posts." 

Just as Mary had heard the last of the 
twelve, who should come in but the 
teacher. Some one in the house where 
she lived had been taken ill just at school- 
time, and she could not leave her alone. 

There had been so much school that 
the teacher read the children stories, 
and they played the game " I load my 
ship," and the cabins even and the 
decks were laden with silk and all kinds 
of wealth, till it must have been hard to 
bring the ship to land. And that also 
was " playing school." 
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SINGING. 

Of speckled eggs the birdie sings, 
And nests among the trees ; 

The sailor sings of ropes and things. 
In ships upon the seas. 

The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain ; 

The organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain. 



INFANT JOY. 

" I have no name, 
I am but two days old." 
What shall I call thee ? 

" I happy am, 
Joy is my name." 
Sweet joy befall thee ! 

Pretty Joy ! 

Sweet Joy, but two days old. 

Sweet Joy I call thee : 

Thou dost smile, 

I sing the while ; 

Sweet joy befall thee ! 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG. 

An old woman was sweeping her 
house, and she found a little crooked six- 
pence. 

" What shall I do with this little six- 
pence ? " said she. " I will go to market, 
and buy a little pig." As she was com- 
ing home, she came to a stile ; the piggy 
would not jump over the stile. She went 
a little farther, and she met a dog. So 
she said to the dog : — 

" Dog ! dog ! bite pig ! Pig will not 
jump over the stile, and I shall not get 
home to-night." But the dog would not. 
She went a little farther, and she met a 
stick. So she said : — 

** Stick ! stick ! beat dog ! Dog will not 
bite pig ; pig will not jump over the stile ; 
and I shall not get home to-night." But 
the stick would not. She went a little 
farther, and she met a fire. So she 
said : — 

*' Fire ! fire ! burn stick ! Stick will 
not beat dog ; dog will not bite pig ; pig 
will not jump over the stile ; and I shall 
not get home to-night." But the fire 
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would not. She went a little farther, and 
she met some water. So she said : — 

" Water ! water ! quench fire ! Fire 
will not burn stick ; stick will not beat 
dog ; dog will not bite pig ; pig will not 
jump over the stile ; and I shall not get 
home to-night." But the. water would 
not. She went a little farther, and she 
met an ox. So she said : — 

" Ox ! ox ! drink water ! Water will 
not quench fire ; fire will not burn stick ; 
stick will not beat dog ; dog will not bite 

pig ; pig will ^ot j^^P o^^^ the stile ; 
and I shall not get home to-night.'* But 
the ox would not. She went a little 
farther, and she met a butcher. So she 
said : — 

" Butcher ! butcher ! kill ox ! Ox will 
not drink water ; water will not quench 
fire ; fire will not burn stick ; stick will 
not beat dog ; dog will not bite pig ; pig 
will not jump over the stile ; and I shall 
not get home to-night." But the butcher 
would not. She went a little farther, 
and she met a rope. So she said : — 

" Rope ! rope ! hang butcher ! Butcher 
will not kill ox ; ox will not drink water ; 
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water will not quench fire ; fire will not 
bum stick ; stick will not beat dog ; dog 
will not bite pig ; pig will not jump over 
the stile ; and I shall not get home to- 
night." But the rope would not. She 
went a little farther, and she met a rat. 
So she said : — 

" Rat ! rat ! gnaw rope ! Rope will not 
hang butcher ; butcher will not kill ox ; 
ox will not drink water ; water will not 
quench fire ; fire will not burn stick ; 
stick will not beat dog ; dog will not bite 
pig ; pig will not jump over the stile ; 
and I shaU not get home to-night." But 
the rat would not. She went a little 
farther, and met a cat. So she said : — 

" Cat ! cat ! catch rat ! Rat will not 
gnaw rope ; rope will not hang butcher ; 
butcher will not kill ox ; ox will not 
drink water ; water will not quench 
fire ; fire will not burn stick ; stick will 
not beat dog ; dog will not bite pig ; pig 
will not jump over the stile ; and I shall 
not get home to-night." Then the cat 
said to her : — 

" If you will go to the cow and bring 
me a saucer of milk, I will catch the 
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rat.'* So away went the old woman to 
the cow. Then the cow said to her : — 

" If you will go to the haystack and 
bring me a handful of hay, I will give 
you the milk." So away went the old 
woman to the haystack, and she brought 
the hay to the cow. 

As soon as the cow had eaten the hay, 
she gave the old woman the milk. So 
away went the old woman with a saucer 
of milk to the cat. 

As soon as the cat had lapped the 
milk, the cat began to catch the rat ; the 
rat began to gnaw the rope; the rope 
began to hang the butcher ; the butcher 
began to kill the ox; the ox began to 
drink the water; the water began to 
quench the fire ; the fire began to burn 
the stick ; the stick began to beat the 
dog ; the dog began to bite the pig ; the 
little pig in a fright jumped over the 
stile ; and so the old woman got home 
that night. 
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PRETTY COW. 

Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread. 
Every day and every night, 
Warm, and fresh, and sweet, and white, 

Do not chew the hemlock rank, 
Growing on the weedy bank ; 
But the yellow cowslips eat, 
That will make it very sweet. 

Where the purple violet grows. 
Where the bubbling water flows. 
Where the grass is fresh and fine. 
Pretty cow, go there and dine. 



THE LAND OF NOD. 

From breakfast on through all the day 
At home among my friends I stay. 
But every night I go abroad 
Afar into the land of Nod. 

All by myself I have to go, 

With none to tell me what to do — 
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All alone beside the streams 

And up the mountain sides of dreams. 

The strangest things are there for me. 
Both things to eat and things to see, 
And many frightening sights abroad. 
Till morning in the land of Nod. 

Try as I like to find the way, 
I never can get back by day. 
Nor can remember plain and clear 
The curious music that I hear. 



THE KID. 

A kid, a kid, my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

Then came the cat, and ate the kid, 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

Then came the dog, and bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
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That my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

Then came the staff, and beat the dog, 
That bit the cat. 
That ate the kid. 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

Then came the fire, and burned the staff, 

That beat the dog, 

That bit the cat, 

That ate the kid. 

That my father bought 

For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

Then came the water, and quenched the 

fire. 
That burned the staff. 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 
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Then came the ox, and drank the water, 

That quenched the fire. 

That burned the staff. 

That beat the dog, 

That bit the cat, 

That ate the kid, 

That my father bought 

For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

Then came the butcher, and slew the ox. 

That drank the water, 

That quenched the fire. 

That burned the staff, 

That beat the dog. 

That bit the cat. 

That ate the kid. 

That my father bought 

For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

BED IN SUMMER. 

In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle-light. 
In summer quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 
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1 liave to go to bed and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people's feet 
Still going past me in the street. 

And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue. 
And I should like so much to play, 
I 'd have to go to bed by day ? 



DEATH OF COCK ROBIN, 

Who kiUed Cock Robin ? 
" I," said the Sparrow, 
" With my bow and arrow, 

I kiUed Cock Robin." 

Who saw him die ? 

" I," said the Fly, 

" With my little eye. 
And I saw him die." 

Who caught his blood ? 

" I," said the Fish, 

" With my little dish. 
And I caught his blood/* 
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Who made his shroud ? 

" I," said the Beetle, 

" With my little needle, 
And I made his shroud." 

Who shall dig his grave ? 

" I," said the Owl, 

" With my spade and showl [shovel], 
And I 'U dig his grave/* 

Who *U bear the pall ? 
" We," said the Wren, 
Both the cock and the hen, 

" And we '11 bear the pall." 

Who '11 sing a psalm ? 

" I," said the Thrush, 

As she sat in a bush, 
" And 1 11 sing a psalm." 

And who '11 toll the bell ? 

" I," said the Bull, 

" Because I can pull ; " 
And so, Cock Robin, farewell. 

All the birds in the air 

Fell to sighing and sobbing, 
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When they heard the bell toll 
For poor Cock Robin. 



THE STORY OF CHICKEN-LICKEN. 

Chicken-licken went one day to the 
wood. An acorn fell upon her poor 
bald head, and she thought the sky had 
fallen. Then she said she would go and 
tell the king that the sky had fallen. 
So Chicken-licken turned back and met 
Hen-len. 

"Well, Hen-len, where are you go- 
ing ? ** And Hen-len said : — 

" I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat." Then Chicken-licken 
said : — 

" Oh ! Hen-len, don't go, for I went, 
and the sky fell upon my poor bald 
head, and I am going to tell the king." 
So Hen-len turned back and met Coct 
lock. 

"Well, Cock-lock, where are you go^ 
ing ? " And Cock-lock said : — 

" I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat." Then Hen-len said : — 
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" Oh ! Cock-lock, don't go, for I was 
going, and I met Chicken-licken, and 
Chicken-licken had been at the wood, 
and the sky had fallen on her poor bald 
head, and we are going to tell the king." 
So Cock-lock turned back and met Duck- 
luck. 

" Well, Duck-luck, where are you go- 
ing ? " And Duck-luck said : — 

" I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat.'* Then Cock-lock said : — 

" Oh ! Duck-luck, don't go, for I was 
going, and I met Hen-len, and Hen-len 
met Chicken-licken, and Chicken-licken 
had been at the wood, and the sky had 
fallen on her poor bald head, and we are 
going to tell the king." So Duck-luck 
turned back and met Drake-lake. 

" Well, Drake-lake, where are you go- 
ing ? " And Drake-lake said : — 

" I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat." Then Duck-luck said : — 

" Oh ! Drake-lake, don't go, for I was 
going, and I met Cock-lock, and Cock- 
lock met Hen-len, and Hen-len met 
Chicken-licken, and Chicken-licken had 
been at the wood, and the sky had fallen 
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on her poor bald head, and we are going 
to tell the king/* So Drake-lake turned 
back and met Goose-loose. 

" Well, Goose-loose, where are you 
going ? " And Goose-loose said : — 

" I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat." Then Drake-lake said: 

" Oh ! Goose-loose, don*t go, for I was 
going, and I met Duck -luck, and Duck- 
luck met Cock-lock, and Cock-lock met 
Hen-len, and Hen-len met Chicken- 
licken, and Chicken-licken had been at 
the wood, and the sky had fallen on her 
poor bald head, and we are going to tell 
the king." So Goose-loose turned back 
and met Gander-lander. 

" Well, Gander-lander, where are you 
going ? " And Gander-lander said : — 

" I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat." Then Goose-loose said : 

" Oh ! Gander-lander, don't go, for I 
was going, and I met Drake-lake, and 
Drake-lake met Duck-luck, and Duck- 
luck met Cock-lock, and Cock-lock met 
Hen-len, and Hen-len met Chicken- 
licken, and Chicken-licken had been at 
the wood, and the sky had fallen on her 
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poor bald head, and we are going to tell 
the king/* So Gander-lander turned 
back and met Turkey-lurkey. 

" Well, Turkey-lurkey, where are you 
going ? '' And Turkey-lurkey said : — 

" I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat." Then Gander-lander 
said : — 

" Oh ! Turkey-lurkey, don't go, for I 
was going, and I met Goose-loose, and 
Goose-loose met Drake-lake, and Drake- 
lake met Duck-luck, and Duck-luck met 
Cock-lock, and Cock-lock met Hen-len, 
and Hen-len met Chicken-licken, and 
Chicken-licken had been at the wood, 
and the sky had fallen on her poor bald 
head, and we are going to tell the king/* 

So Turkey-lurkey turned back and 
walked with Gander-lander, Goose-loose, 
Drake-lake, Duck-luck, Cock-lock, Hen- 
len, and Chicken-licken. And as they 
were walking they met Fox-lox. And 
Fox-lox said : — 

" Where are you going, my pretty 
maids ? " And they said : — 

" Chicken-licken went to the wood, 
and the sky fell upon her poor bald 
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head, and we are going to tell the king/* 
Then Fox-lox said : — 

" Come with me, and I will show you 
the way," So they went with him, but 
Fox-lox led them into the Fox's hole, 
and he and his young ones soon ate poor 
Chicken-licken, Hen-len, Duck-luck, 
Drake-lake, Goose-loose, Gander-lander, 
and Turkey-lurkey, and they never saw 
the king to tell him that the sky had 
fallen. 

WINDY NIGHTS. 

Whenever the Moon and stars are set, 

Whenever the wind is high. 
All night long in the dark and wet, 

A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires are out. 
Why does he gallop and gallop about ? 

Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 

And ships are tossed at sea. 
By, on the highway, low and loud. 

By, at the gallop goes he. 
By, at the gallop he goes, and then 
By, he comes back at the gallop again. 
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THE THREE BEARS. 

There was once a little girl and her 
name was Silver-hair. She liked to be 
out of doors, and one day she went to the 
wood. She never had been there before, 
and she ran here, and she ran there. 

At last she came to a lonely place 
where she saw a little house. The door 
was open, and she walked in. No one 
was at home, but on a table were three 
bowls of porridge. 

The three bowls of porridge belonged 
to three bears who lived in the house. 
They had left the porridge to cool, and 
had gone out to take a walk. 

Silver-hair tasted the porridge in the 
largest bowl, and found it too cold. That 
bowl belonged to Big Bear. 

Then she tasted the porridge in the 
middle-sized bowl, and found it too hot. 
That bowl belonged to Middle-sized 
Bear. 

Then she tasted the porridge in the 
smallest bowl, and found it just right, 
and she ate it all. That bowl belonged 
to Little Bear. 
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She went into the parlor, and there 
were three chairs. She tried the largest 
chair, and found it too high. That chair 
belonged to Big Bear. 

Then she tried the middle-sized chair, 
and found it too broad. That chair be- 
longed to Middle-sized Bear. 

Then she tried the smallest chair, and 
found it just right. But she sat in it so 
hard that she broke it. That chair be- 
longed to Little Bear. 

Silver-hair was now very tired, and she 
went upstairs to the chamber. There 
were three beds. She tried the largest 
bed, and found it too soft. That bed be- 
longed to Big Bear. 

Then she tried the middle-sized bed, 
and found it too hard. That bed belonged 
to Middle-sized Bear. 

Then she tried the smallest bed, and 
found it just right. So she lay down 
upon it, and fell fast asleep. That bed 
belonged to Little Bear. 

Now the three bears came home from 
their walk. They went to the table to 
get their porridge. Big Bear looked into 
his bowl, and growled : — 
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"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TAST- 
ING MY PORRIDGE ! " 

Middle-sized Bear looked into his bowl, 
and said : — 

" SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING MY POR- 
RIDGE ! " 

Little Bear looked into his bowl, and 
peeped : — 

" SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING MY POBBn>6E^ 
AND HAS EATEN IT ALL ! " 

Then they went into the parlor, and 
Big Bear looked at his chair, and 
growled : — 

" SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING 
IN MY CHAIR ! " 

Middle-sized Bear looked at his chair, 
and said : — 

"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY 
CHAIR ! " 

Little Bear looked at his chair, and 
peeped : — 

" SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIR, 
AND HAS BROKEN IT ALL TO PIECES ! '* 

Then they went upstairs to the cham- 
ber, and Big Bear saw his bed, and 
growled : — 
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" SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TUM- 
BLING MY BED ! " 

Middle-sized Bear saw his bed, and 
said : — 

" SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TUMBLING MY 
BED ! " 

Little Bear saw his bed, and peeped : — 

"somebody has BEEN TUMBLING MY BED, 
AND THERE SHE IS." 

At that, Silver-hair woke in a fright, 
and jumped down and ran away as fast as 
her legs could carry her ; and she never 
went near the three bears' little house 
again. 
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POOR RICHARD'S SAYINGS. 

God helps them that help themselves. 
Early to bed and early to rise. 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise. 
One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 
Three removes are as bad as a fire. 
He that by the plow would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive. 
A small leak will sink ax great ship. 
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Constant dropping wears away stones. 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep 
thee. 

He that goes a borrowing goes a sor- 
rowing. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 

A word to the wise is enough. 

THE LAMB. 

Little lamb, who made thee ? 

Dost thou know who made thee ? 

Gave thee life and bid thee feed 

By the stream and o'er the mead ; 

Gave thee clothing of delight, 

Softest clothing, woolly, bright ; 

Gave thee such a tender voice 

Making all the vales rejoice ; 
Little lamb, who made thee.'^ 
Dost thou know who made thee ? 

Little lamb, I '11 tell thee, 
Little lamb, I '11 tell thee. 
He is called bv thv name. 
For he calls himself a Lamb. 
He is meek and he is mild. 
He became a little child. 
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I a child and thou a lamb, 
We are called by his name. 

Little lamb, God bless thee. 

Little lamb, God bless thee. 



THE PRAISE OF GOD. 

God be merciful unto us and bless us ; 
and cause his face to shine upon us. 

That thy way may be known upon 
earth, thy saving health among all nations. 

Let the people praise thee, O God ; 
let all the people praise thee. 

O let the nations be glad and sing for 
joy: for thou shalt judge the people 
righteously, and govern the nations upon 
earth. 

Let the people praise thee, O God ; 
let all the people praise thee. 

Then shall the earth yield her in- 
crease ; and God, even our own God, shall 
bless us. 

God shall bless us, and all the ends 
of the earth shall fear him. 
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THE SOWER AND THE SEED. 

A sower went forth to sow. 

And as he sowed some seeds fell by 
the wayside, and the birds came and ate 
them. 

Some fell upon stony places, where 
they had not much earth. 

And at once they sprang up, because 
they had no deepness of earth. 

And when the sun was up, they were 
scorched ; and because they had no root, 
they dried away. 

And some fell among thorns. And 
the thorns sprang up and choked them. 

But others fell into good ground, and 

brought forth fruit. 
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VOCABULARY ARRANGED BY LESSONS. 



The diacritical marks given below are those found in the 
latest edition of Webster's International Dictionary. 

A study of them by the pupils will be a good preparation 
for the intelligent use of the dictionary. 

EXPLANATION OF MARKS USED IN THE VOCABULARY. 

Vowels. 

A Dash ( " ) above the vowel denotes the long sound. Examples : 
play, me, sigh, shore, mnle, my. 

A Cnrve ( " ) above the vowel denotes the short sound. Examples : 
hftt, whSn, string, d511, rHin. 

A Circumflex Accent {^ ) above the vowel a, e, o, or u denotes the 
sound of a in citre, of e in th$re, of o in bdm, or of u in tflm. 

A Double Dot ( " ) above the vowel a denotes the sound of a in star. 

A Double Dot ( ^ ) below the vowel a, o, or u denotes the sound of 
a in ball, of o in do, or of u in true. 

A Dot ( * ) above the vowel a or o denotes the sound of a in p&st, or 
of o in son. 

A Dot ( . ) below the vowel a, o, or u denotes the sound of a in 
what, of o in WQlf , or of u in f ^. 

A Wave C^ ) above the vowel e or i denotes the sound of e in hSr 
or of i in gtrl. \ 

A Dash ( _ ) below the vowel e denotes the sound of e in thgy or 
fiight. 

So has the sound of oo in root ; oo has the sound of oo in foot. 

oi (unmarked) has the sound of oi in soil ,* oy (unmarked) has the 
sound of oy in joy ; ou (unmarked) has the sound of ou in out ; ow 
(unmarked) has the sound of ow in owL 
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CONBONANTS. 

9 is loft, M in gent; o (uimuffked) is hard, as in can. 
il is soft, as in gem ; g (unmarked) is hard, as in go. 
I sounds like z, as in roge. 
Q sounds like ng, as in sifik. 
ch sounds like k, as in school. 

Letters in tWic are not sounded. The figures at the left of the 
columns indicate the lessons in which the words are to be found. 



1 a 


5A 


17 gSod 


ma'ny 


flag 


y& 


lap 


(mgn'y) 


I 


11 bring 


likes 


our 


see 


door 


me 


sky 


the 


no 


sit 


star 


2 &nd 


o'pen 


will 


tip 


h&t 


spin 


18 an 


was 


h&ve 


stiing 


ap'ple 


26 play 


fin 


12 chair 


dQ 


ride 


3 (Review) 


he 


gat 


sea 


4 b^U 


him 


may 


they 


but 


It 


that 


27 first 


is 


with 


19 (Review) 


f6r 


this 


yonr 


20 goes 


might 


5 boy- 


13 (Review) 


here 


pan 


hand 


14 black 


21 (Review) 


thSm 


h&s 


dQck 


22 big 


wish 


his 


hgn 


boat 


wish'es 


!n 


n5t 


had 


28 brgad 


6 (Review) 


seen 


8&Uf 


cheese 


7 can 


white 


so 


If 


my 


15 go 


wa'ter 


night 


pin 


leaf 


23 at 


rat 


put 


leaves C^) 


can'not 


sh! 


8 b0x 


leaves (v) 


Har'ry 


what 

• 


cat 


lit'tle 


how 


29 count'ed 


d5U 


6f (5v) 


sand 


eat'ing 


mat 


to 


shore 


played 


9 girl 


tfto 


24 s6me 


play'ing 


hgr 


tree 


ta'ble 


said (sgd) 


m'tQ 


16 An'na 


thgre 


sit'ting 


she 


chick'ens 


25 all 


spin'ning 


you 


fed 


count 


wSre 


10 are 


grain 


ld5k 


30 Dan 
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ISs'sons 


ba'by 


wished 


once 


line 


been (bin) 45 &-bout' 


(wiins) 


slate 


ddes 


&-way' 


out 


wviie 


ftbi 


came 


past 


31 five 


now 


cftp 


50 be-cftt^se' 


ioUT 


thitr 


fiin'ny 


dear 


more 


when 


glad 


SggS 


one (wiin) 


wpi^Zd 


jQmped 


h?.ard 


thftn 


40 &-wake' 


last 


made 


tliree 


bri^At 


lay 


mak'ing 


tWQ 


brdth'er 


part 


nest 


words 


could 


pla^e 


owl 


32 be 


16ve 


r&n'ning 


r5b 


bQt 


mdrn'ing 


soon 


sat 


Ma'ry 


6r 


std5d 


speak 


tQ-nlghtf 


then 


sto'ry 


stifcks 


we 


thiQk 


wen 


51 bd6k 


33 drSps 


whq 


wh§re 


fftllfl 


iQk 


41 (Review) 


46 my-self 


nil^e 


34 ftm 


42 t'Snd 


sen'tenge 


pic'ture 


by 


gate 


47 biizz 


take 


fine 


give 


down 


52 bet'ter 


name 


JOAn 


eyes (is) 


Bow-wow 


p&nd 


sir 


floor 


dream'ing 


should 


th&Qk 


pait'ly 


ev'er-y 


thing 


43 did 


round 


feu 


35 change 


gave 


sleep 


found 


times 


go'ing 


w6nt 


lead'ing 


36 coiint'ing 


left 


wind (v) 


mam-m&' 


let'ters 


ri^At 


48 a-round' 


ndrse 


light 


tell 


caU 


sick 


say 


told 


jump 


sOr'ry 


t£;rlt'ing 


why 


look'ing 


thlQk'ing 


37 c6me 


44 day 


iip-5n' 


True 


ciip 


d5g 


49 after 


ver'y 


dHnk 


just 


a-gain' 


way 


Kit'ty 


looked 


(a-g6n') 


53 bex'es 


make 


pret'ty 


b&rn 


can'dy 


pie 


(prit'ty) 


bli-d 


gent 


shSll 


r&b'bit 


flew (flu) 


fr5m 


38 (Review) 


r&n 


fly 


g8t 


39 fts 


rfin 


hay 


In-side' 


&-sleep' 


un'der 


mouth 


I6ng 
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mfich 


home 


66 car'pet 


flow'erg 


nii!ut 


let 


67 arms 


hard 


Ned 


liv'ing 


bar'rel 


h6rse 


nl^^ 


. ly'ing 


68 fen9e 


ram 


Or'ange 


m6th'er 


head 


r5ek 


o'ver 


pi-pft' 


near 


stay 


p6n'nleg 


pSr'sons 


step 


toast 


p6n'ny 


tis 


69 Ben 


73 birth'day 


S€h5l'ar 


wall 


Bfin 


cat^^At 


sSnd'ing 


yet 


care'ful 


diist 


those 


62 hed 


hit 


fast 


54 &ir 


care 


hfirt 


fast'er 


ask 


$rt'y 


in-deed' 


feel 


55 dream 


crow 


knows 


fill 


hap'py 


gSod-by' 


mas'ter 


fish'ing 


mean 


hear 


meant 


hav'ing 


pay 


Lon'don 


on'ly 


Jack 


show 


iSn'ger 


poor 


par/ty 


56 (Review) 


peep 


tan 


room 


57 an-6th'er 


rise 


try 


seat 


close 


sis'ter 


wag 


street 


fan 


snow 


70 beat 


whale 


giy'en 


siin 


blew (blu) 


which 


ngxt 


till 


cloak 


74 (Review) 


please 


w;rote 


clos'er 


cart 


tak'en 


63 feed 


grew (gru) 75 D5n 


58 each 


flaps 


hard'er 


Fourth 


teach'er 


flies 


het 


hope 


these 


its 


man 


Ju-ly' 


59 dft'ing 


lim&s 


5ff 


march'ing 


dreamed 


old 


tdok 


re'al 


find 


own 


wind 


sol'dier 


kind 


rest 


wore 


76 called 


ti;hQse 


stand 


71 shelf 


c6wn'try 


60 fin'ger 


str5n'ger 


to'ward 


Feb'ru-a-ry 


fire 


waZk 


(to'wgrd) Gedr^e 


hold 


want 


72 bees 


Uve 


ISmp 


wings 


ber'ries 


na'tion 


point 


64 a'ny-thing 


clear 


eften 


61 he-l5ngs' 


(en'y-thing) dark 


peo^ple 


he-sides' 


keep 


del'lar 


State 


else 


some'thing 


feath'er 


town 


f&'ther 


65 bird'ie 


flint 


U-nit'ed 
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Wash'ing- 


strata 


ground 


H&l 


ton 


tali 


groi«;'ing 


hoe 


whole 


tftU'er 


shge 


la'zy 


77 baa 


wood 


year 


root 


be-gin'ning 


82 blot^^s 


87 biickae 


soil 


cluck 


bou^A 


biim'ble 


spade 


c5ck 


breaks 


crou;s (v) 


t^ks 


c6ck'-a-do6- 


bye 


desk 


T6m 


dle-doo 


cra'dle 


^ight 


92 ^T^TOW 


cow 


gi^Sss 


f&t 


be-gftn' 


gnd'ing 


83 &n'i-mal 


nine 


chBr'ry 


kit'ten 


named 


piek 


moon 


mew (mu) 


push 


roost'er 


pitch 


moo 


84 bS^k 


s6v'en 


rose 


qu&ck 


bleat'ing 


sh&t 


sug'ar 


sheep 


cl&ek'ing 


six 


(shug'ar) 


78 beau'tl-ful 


fields 


sti'at^At 


93 c6p'y 


broad 


Fr6d 


ten 


Idv'ing 


cheer'ful 

• 


house 


88 cdr'ners 


sdn 


clouds 


l&m^S 


end 


94 b&th 


fi'Sr-y 


pret'ti-est 


ev'er 


Char'ley 


heat 


(prit'tl-es 


t) glass 


helped 


lane 


school 


gold 


li'on 


n&r^Tow 


seems 


pen'gil 


Lu'cy 


same 


sing 


stones 


Matfd 


shines 


sprTng 


win'doi^^ 


pail 


siin'shine 


squlr'rel 


89 best 


read'y 


79 huj 


stSpped 


ctit 


road 


forced 


85 blue 


gar'den 


Tab 


strife 


brown 


pinks (n) 


95 a'ny-bed'y 
(en'y-bed'y) 


wheel'bftr- 


c61'or 


sll'ver 


TOW 


green 


walked 


A'pril 


wheels 


dth'er 


90 both 


Aw'gttst 


wife 


pa'per 


d6ne 


brll 


80 broke 


pie9e 


dmi 


cuck'oo 

• 


g»t 


piQk 


fore'ftn-ger hide 


siich 


red 


learned 


June 


81 a-crSss' 


rib'bon 


sweet 


seek 


broom 


y6l'lot«; 


thum^ 


tune 


flat 


86 be-fore' 


tg-day' 


96 crSps 


hSn'.dle 


cl4ss 


weath'er 


die 


it^6lf' 


drSss 


work 


died 


ISgs 


gr&ss 


91 don't 
201 


dig 



dflg 

Sarth 

farm 

fftrui'er 

knew (nu) 

nSv'er 

page 
p5t 

turned 
lip'sule 

97 be-gin' 
game 
help 
hid 
liked 

98 bas'ket 
be-ySnd' 
d^sli'es 
l&d'der 
put'ting 
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103 



99 



say'ing 
a'pron 

(a'purn) 104 
cried 
flapped 
full 

gSth'er 
gSth'ercd 
gath'er-ing 
g6ne 
nearly 
need'ed 
TCm'iny 
turn Mile 
un-tll' 



100 filled 

101 a-lone' 
fly'ing 
fprow 
h5p 
Ice 
kite 



105 



lar^e 


eUgh 


cSp'tain 


r&th'er 


store 


child 


read 


sure'ly 


deep 


skate 


thdt(^M 


drowned 


RlTde 


w6t 


fa^e 


stud'y 


106 a'ay(6n'y) 


1 great 


tQ-g6tli'ep 


€hris<'- 


mouse 


with-out'« 


mas 


sail (n) 


fa,r 


di'a-m6nd 


ship 


Arnee 


HSr'ner 


spl^lsh 


pleag'ant 


mind 


spllsh 


shdok 


need 


110 d&Eh 


8t5p 


plum 


dQc'torg 


dug'ing 


pulled 


hi^^ 


feet 


Spain 


shart 


loot 


107 bear 


st&nd'ing 


queen 


bite 


111 cloud 'y 


ra/se 


blind 


dead 


rich 


bus'y 


gsy , 


shake 


(biz'zy) 


gen 'tie 


small 


cold 


m6r'ry 


tflin 


e-l6v'en 


new (nu) 


with-In' 


flSck 


quick 


bSnk 


Til 


rough 


croak 


l§arng 


(rGf) 


death 


sail'or 


s5ft 


fr5gs 


sailg (v) 


sour 


I'dle 


saveg 


sti'Sng 


pit'y 


smooth 


sun'ny 


ratged 


stitch 


warm 


smell 


tgn'der 


weak 


sound 


108 &8ked 


wise 


threw 


cave 


112 bell 


(thru) 


door'way 


b6m 


throw 


f6x 


fair 


tried 


lead 


fresh 


&-fraid' 


Mr. 


Fii'day 


cry 


p&th 


gra^e 


dry 


prints 


mSps 


rAymeg 


tracks 


M6n'day 


rye 


wolf 

• 


pti'pllg 


sS,d 


109 a-sail'ing' 


SSb'b&th 


shy 


buck'et 


Sat'flivday 
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Thtlps'day 

Tues'Jay 

Wgrfnes'- 

day 
wlll'ing 
works (v) 

113 be-came' 
id'lep 117 
ISath'er 

pills 

pUnt'ed 

plowed 

pow'derg 

sewed 

(sod) 
shQe'- 

mak'er 
sly 

114 brava 

catch 118 
e-nough' 

(e-nOf') 
hSng 
I-de'a 
Iftrg'er 
n6ek 
n6th'ing 
old'er 
paws 
pdr-hSps' 
rid 
wlg'er 

115 &-live' 119 
chlm'ney 
drown 
ffir'nished 
h&re 



niina 
pav6 
while 
116 ke^^ 

king'dom 
kiti 



120 



m6t 
s&cks 
St. Ives 

(Saint 

Ives) 
wives 
yftrd 
b&re 
beach 

colt 121 

grinds 
m&re 
pSb'bles 
p5pped 
pus'sy 
rolls 
ri&bs 
sn&p 
thrSads 
blinked 
drove 
forth 
fri^At 
laughed 

(laft) 

quite 122 

rolled 

shone 

si^At 

thin 

twin'kled 

wlQked 

&-fIsh'ing 

&xe 

Aour 

talked 

wdn'der- 

ful 123 

hv6ught 
bur'ied 

(bgt'ried) 
bur'y 
(bgr'ry) 
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€hris'- 


hill 


^ened 


led 


Griin'dy 


lost 


hired 


re-t(im' 


Is'llng-ton 


tears 


ni2.i''ried 


weep 


SSl'o-mon 124 &-bdve' 


San'day 


&-loud' 


worse 


&-m6ng' 


al'ways 


be tween' 


&n'8?^;er 


chain 


drat£; 


fetch 


gSn'tle- 


l&nd 


man 


mdn'ey 


hm 


mQve 


haste 


side 


leak 


sOng 


meet 


tw6n'ty 


noise 


iise 


rid'dle 


waste 


ring 


125 d&n^ed 


s8t 


drum 


sigk 


hind 


week 


inn 


wink 


laig'est 


clock 


loose 


diek'o-ry 


marched 


d5«k 


post 


hick'o-ry 


pushed 


min'ute 


sup'per 


o'clock' 


tYiTQicgh 


quar'ter 


tied 


sSc'ond 


tramp 


struck 


up-stairs' 


tide 


128 cab'in 


twelve 


crick'et 


wait 


cun'ning 


&-broad' 


feast 


&nt 


flash 


bee'tle 


gi^ide 


blade 


loaf 


children 


m^sts 


glotc/worm nail 



rid'er 


rSpes 


pflr'ple 


h6w 


sto'ries 


singling 


r&ok 


bnll 


tale 


spSck'led 


soak 


bush 


127 gems 




vi'o-lSt 


dish 


hSav'en 


Infant Joy, 


weed'y 


grave 


jew'elg 


be-fall' 




kiUed 


(ju'elg) 


dost 


The Land of 


nee'dle 


lieg 


Joy 


Nod, 


pall 


Sav'iour 


smile 


a-far' 


^saZm 


spleg 


thee 


brSak'fast 


puU 


wSalth 




cu'ri-<?us 


ROb'in 


128 crown 


The Old Wo- 


fri^ndg 


showl 


dScks 


man and her 


fri^At'en-ing 


(8h6v'el) 


hold (n) 


Fig. 


moun'tain 


shroud 


Jill 


btei 


uiugic 


si^A'ing 


lad'en 


but'cher 


N5d 


s5b'bing 


pSck 


c6m'ing 


n6ne 


spSr'row 


RTik 


crook'ed 


n6r 


thrush 


tiim'bling 


eat'en 


plam 


toU 


129 &-l5ng' 


far'ther 


re-m6m'ber 


WT^ki 


board 


gnsLW 


strang'est 




bri^M'est 


hayst&ek 


streamg Story of Chick 


Brooks 


kill 




en Licken. 


e'ven 


l&pped 


The Kid, 


a'cdm 


flfished 


mar'ket 


bit 


bald 


king 


milk 


bdt^^^t 


cl^ek'en- 


load 


5x 


biimed 


lirk'en 


loud 


P% 


draok 


C5ek-I5ek 


quick'est 


p^ggy 


kid 


Drake-lake 


T&ng 


qugnch 


slew (slu) 


Duek-luek 


readying 


^miJ(*eY 


staff 


fall'en 


si^^ed 


six'pen9e 




F6x-I6x 


si'lent 


stile 


Bed in Sum- 


GSn'der- 


start'ed 


sweep'ing 


vv&r. 


ISn'der 


siim'mer 


wo'man 

• 


cSn'dle-%At 


Groose-loostf 


Sling 




groi£ni 


HSn-lSn 


t.h!r'ty-ti^;Q 


Fretty Cow. 


hSp'ping 


hole 


tr&mped 


biib'bling 


stTll 


maidg 


watt'ed 


chew (chu) 


wiu'ter 


Tflr'key. 




cow'slips 




liir'key 


Singing, 


dine 


Death of Cock 


waZk'ing 


JS-p&n' 


floi^g 


Mobin. . 


y6ung 


dr'gan 


hSm'lQck 


bl6od 
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Windy Nights. 



cry'ing 
g&l'lop 

late 

lot^ 

rid'ing 

tbssed 

wh6n-6v'er 



tast'ed 
tast'ing 
tired 
woke 

PoorRiohard^s 
Sayings, 
b&d 

bOr'roi^ing 
cSn'stant 



we&rs 



The Lwmb, 

bid 

blSss 

cloth'ing 

de-%M' 

hlm-sglf 

lSm6 

life 



The Three 


drive 


mead 


Bears, 


drOp'ping 


meek 


be-l5nged' 


gar'ly 


mild 


bou'lg 


earned 


o'er 


bro'ken 


et'ther 


re-joiye' 


car'ry 


G6d 


B5ft'est 


cham'ber 


hSalth'y 


thou 


cool 


plow 


vales 


growled 


re-mQveg' 


voige 


lone'ly 


saved 


wSol'ly 


mYd'dle- 


8h5p 


• 


slzed 


85r'ro«;-ing 


The Praise 


pftr'lor 


thgm-s^veg' 


Ood. 


peeped 


thrive 


c^i^se 


pSr'rlc^ge 


thy 


fear 


Sfl'ver-hair 


tg-mSr'roMrg 


g6v'ern 


smgll'est 


wfialth'y 


hSalth 


i6me'bSd-y 







in'crease 
judge 
knowTi 
mSr'§i-ful 
O 

praise 

ri^At'eoiis-ly 
(ri'chSs-ly) 
sav'ing 



sh&lt 
iSn'tQ 
yield 

The Sower and 
the Seed, 
choked 
deep'ness 
dried 
frijit 
searched 
s€edg 
of sow 
soured 
soti^er 
sprftng 
ston'y 
thdrng 
wayside 
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Hiniiralmu am/TiokoTiuJ) 

Hiawatha lived with Nokomis. 
Nokomis lived in a wigwam. 
The wigwam stood by the water. 
It stood by the Big-Sea-Water. 
Hiawatha was an Indian boy. 
Nokomis was his grandmother. 

ISample page from The Hiawatha Primer, published hy Houghton, 
Mifflin ^- Co., Boston, Nevj York, and Chicago. Price, Ifl cents, uet.] 



FOR USE IN PRIMARY GRADES 

The Hiawatha Primer 

By FLORENCE HOLBROOK 

Principal of Forestville Schooly Chicago 

T^HE HIAWATHA PRIMER is designed 
for use as the child's ^rj/ book in reading. It 
is believed that this book will be welcomed by 
progressive teachers as marking a distinct advance 
in the Methods and practice of teaching primary 
reading. 

C THE HIAWATHA PRIMER contains 

139 pages of reading text, 
8 full-page colored illustrations, 
4 full-page illustrations in black and 
white, 
65 part-page illustrations in black and 
white, or silhouette. 

C IT is further equipped with reading 
and writing lessons in the latest vertical 
script, and many other special features. 

C BOUND in cloth, with specially designed 
cover stamp, School Edition, 40 cents, net. 

The Hiawatha Primer is at hand and has been carefully examined. It 
certainly fills a "long-felt want." The History and Literature work of the 
first and second years is based, in a large number of our best schools, on Hia- 
watha, but until your primer was placed on the market, no book that I 
know of presented a series of easy reading lessons on the poem. The binding, 
illustrations, and general mechanical work leave nothing to be desired. The 
book is a distinct contribution to the field of child^s literature. I shall re- 
commend it to our primary teachers. — James A. Barr, Superintendent of 
Schools^ Stockton^ Cal. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

4 Park St., Boston -, 11 East 17TH St., New York; 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 



dD^e iBiterjstDe literature ^erie^. 

Eadi regular single number, paper, 15 cents. 

63. IiOiigfeUow'8 £aul Bavere's Bide, and Other Poems.** 

64, 66, 66. Tales &Qm Shaftespeare. Charles and Mary Lams. 

In three parte. [ALbo, in one volume, lineu, 50 cents.] 

67. Shakespeare's Julius Cesar.* ** 

68. (Goldsmith's Deserted VlUage, Th^ Traveller, etc.* 

69. Hawthorne's Old Manse, and A Few Mosses.** 

70. A Selection firom 'Whittier's ChUd Iiiie in Poetry.** 

71. A Selection from 'Whittier's Child liife in Prose.** 

72. Milton's Ij' Allegro, H Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, etc.** 

73. Tennyson's Snooh Arden, and Other Poems. 

74. Ghray's Slesy, etc.; Cowper's John Gilpin, etc. 
76. Soudder's Oeorge 'Washington. § 

76. "Wordsworth's On the Intimations of Inmiortality, etc 

77. Bums's Cotter's Saturday Night, and Other Poems. 

78. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield.§ 

79. Iiamb's Old China, and Other £ssays of Blia. 

80. Coleridge's Hime of the Ancient Mariner, etc. ; Campbell's 

Iiochiel's 'Warning, etc.* 

81. Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.§§ 

82. Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales.§§§ 

83. (George Sliot's Silas Mamer.§ 

84. Dana's Two Years before the Mast.§§§ 
86. Hughes's Tom Brown's School Days.§§ 

86. Scott's Ivanhoe.§§§ 

87. Defoe's Bobinson Crusoe. §§§ 

88. Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin. §§§ 

89. Swift's Gulliver's Voyage to JLilliput.** 

90. Swift's Gulliver's Voyage to Brobdingnag.** 

91. Hawthorne's House of the Seven (Gables.§§§ 

92. Burroughs's A Bunch of Herbs, and Other Papers. 

93. Shakespeare's As You Iiike It.* ** 

94. Milton's Paradise Iiost. Books I.-III.** 

Also, bound in linen : * 25 cents. ** 11 and 63 in one vol., 40 oents ; like- 
wise, 40 and 69, 56 and 67, 70 and 71, 72 and 94, 89 and 90 ; 93 and 106. X Also in 
one vol., 40 cents. § Double Number, 30 cents ; linen, 40 cents. §§ Triple Nnm- 
ber,^46 cents ; linen, 60 cents. §§§ Quadruple Number, 60 cents ; linen, 60 cents. 

EXTRA NUMBERS. 

A American Authors and Their Birthdays. Programmes and Sug- 
gestions for the Celebration of the Birthdays of Authors. By A. S. Rok. 
B Portraits and Biographies of 20 American Authors. 
C A Longfellow Night. For Catholic Schools and Societies. 
D liiterature in School. Essays by Horace E. Scuddeb. 
E Harriet Beecher Stowe. Dialogues and Scenes. 

?i S??£?ilT^'^flf'?®*®* > (Each a BoMe Number, 30 cents; linen, 
& SSL^irri-f^^f *'• y 40 cem,) Poems and Prose Passages 



\ 



^S^t liSfto!"- ) for Reading and Recitation. 

1 The Biverside Manual for Teachers. Suggestions and DIus- 

trative Lessons leading up to Primary Reading. By I. F. Hall. 
"K The Biverside Primer and Header. (Special Number.) Paper 

covers, with cloth back, 25 cents ; in strong linen binding, 30 cents. 
L The Biverside Song Book. 120 Classic American Poems set to 

Standard Music. {Double Number, 30 cents ; boards, 40 cents.) 
M Lowell's Fable for Critics. (Double Number, 30 cents.) 
N Selections firom the 'Writings of Eleven American Authors- 
JP The Hiawatha Primer. (Double Number.) Based on Longfellow's 
Song of Hiawatha, and designed for use as the child*s first book in read- 
ing. By Flobencb Holbbook. Cloth, only, 40 cents. 



EcuJi regular single numbp", paper, 15 cents. 

95, 96, 97, 98. Cooper's Iiast of the Mohicans. In four parts. 
(The four parts alto bound in one volume^ linen, 60 eefits.) 

99. Tennyson's Coming of Arthur, and Other Idylls of the King. 

100. Burke's Conciliation with the Colonies. Edited by R. Andes- 

8KN, A. "HL* 

101. Homer's Iliad. Books I., VT., XXU., and XXIV. Pope.* 

102. Macaulay's Sssays on Johnson and Goldsmith.* 

103. Macaulay's Essay on Milton.* 

104. Macaulay's Iiife and "WritiDSS of Addison.* 

Nob. 102, 103, and 104 are edited by William P. Trent. 

105. Carlyle's Essay on Burns.. Edited bv George R. Notes.* 

106. Shakespeare's Macbeth. Edited by Richard Grant White, 

and furnished with Additional Notes by Hklbn Gbat Conb.* ** 
107, 108. Grimms' German Household Tales. In two parts. (The 
two parts also bound in one volume, linen, 40 cents.) 

109. Bunyan's FUgrim's Progress. Edited by W. V. Moody. § 

110. De Quincey's Flight of a Tartar Tribe. Edited by M. H. Turk.* 

111. Tennyson's Princess. Edited by Rolfr. (Double No., 30 

cents.) Also, in Rolje^s Studenis^ Series, cloth, to Teachers, 63 cents, 

112. Virgil's .SIneid. Books I.-III. Translated by C. P. Cranch. 

113. Poems from the 'Writings of Balph "Waldo Emerson. Ed- 

ited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Gsoros H. Bbownb.** 

114. Old Greek Folk Stories. Told Anew by Josephine Preston 

Pkabodt. With an Index of Mythol(^ry.* 

115. Browning's Pied Piper of Hamelin, and Other Poems. 

116. Shakespeare's Hamlet. Edited by Richard Grant White, 

and furnished with Additional Notes by Hblbn Gbat Conk. § 
117, 118. Stories from the Arabian lights. With an Introductory 
Note. {The two parts also bound in one volume, linen, 40 cents.) 

119. Poe's Haven, The Fall of the House of TTsber, etc.** 

120. Poe's Gk)ld-Bug, The Purloined Ijetter, and Other Tales.** 

Nob. 119, 120 are edited by William P. Trkstt. 

121. The Ghreat Debate : Hayne's Speech.** 

122. The Great Debate : Webster's Beply to Hayne.** 

Nos. 121, 122, are edited by Lindsay Swift. 

123. Iiowell's Democracy, and Other Papers.** 

124. Aldrich's Baby BeU, The Iiittte Violinist, etc. 

• 125. Dryden's Palamon and Arcite. Edited by Arthur Gilhan.* 

126. The King of the Golden Hiver, by John Ruskin ; and Other 

Wonder Stories.* 

127. Heats's Ode on a Grecian Urn, and Other Poems. 

128. Byron's Prisoner of Chillon, and Other Poems. 

129. Plato's The Judgment of Socrates : being The Apology, Crito, 

and a portion of Fhado. Translated by Paul E. Mors. 

Also, bound In linen : * 25 cents. "** 39 and 123 in one vol., 40 cents ; like- 
wise 72 and 94, 93 and 106, 113 and 42, 119 and 120, 121 and 122. § Double Num- 
ber, paper, 30 cents ; linen, 40 cents. 

Otiter numbers in preparation. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 

4 Pabk Street, Boston; 11 East Sbybntbbnth Stbbbt, 
Nbw Tobk; 378-888 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





